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WHAT'S IN A NAME DEPT. Something of a minor craze has 
developed for combing through post office lists to discover names 
of places that fit the states in which they are located. Such places 
include Hittor, Miss.; Oola, La.; Proan, Conn.; Shapeless, Mass.; 
Praise, Ala.; Goodness, Me.; Farmerina, Del.; Deathly, Ill.; Coco, 
Cole., and Income, Tex. And for a zoological note, Colorado has 
a Wild Horse, Idaho a Wildhorse, California a White Horse, South 
Dakota a Whitehorse and Missouri a Zebra among their com- 
munities, 




















Personally, we think the old fashioned way of playing post office 
is more fun. 


INFORMATION PLEASE. With a jangling telephone, a two-by- 
four office, a wall covered with train, bus, plane and movie 
schedules, and a ticker tape clattering as a background, two young 
men put an idea to work that had a pay-off in the fun of rendering 
a service, but with very few dollars in return. 

The idea was simple; it went like this: Their telephone number. 
3-1-2-1, was advertised as being a place to call at any time for any 
information. Upon making a call you would hear something along 
these lines, “*3-1-2-l—the time is 9:16. Have you seen the new 
shoe styles at Brown’s? . . . And what is your question?” 

To pay for their operation, the two young men charged mer- 
chants a small sum for the short commercial announcement. 

For awhile, they brought in some help. Mostly it was one of the 
fellows’ girl friends. One evening while one of the girls was han- 
dling calls, a boy called and stated that he was at his girl’s house, 
her parents were away and the lights were turned down low. He 
said, ““What’'ll I do now?” 

The quick-thinking girl replied, “If you don’t know what to do 
—then go home!” 


WRONG NUMBER. A wrong number dialed accidentally has 
posed a ticklish problem for Sally Lemke, Chicago, and the conse- 
quences might be as serious as destroying a certain man’s faith in 
mankind. 

He answered the telephone after Sally’s dialing mishap. “No, 
this isn’t Pan American, but where are you going?” 

After a moment’s thought Sally replied, “‘To the Orient.” 

“Well, so am I,” answered the man, surprised at the coincidence. 
“Won't you send me a postcard when you arrive? I’ve never 
received a card from the Orient.” 

Sally promised. Now she’s looking for some compassionate 
Northwesterner to carry out her pledge. She'll supply the name 
and address. 


ALL THIS AND SALARY TOO! The telephone company put its 
new employe to work as collector of coins in pay-telephones. For 
two weeks after he got the job, he failed to appear at the office. 
Then one day he walked in nonchalantly and said he had lost his 
key to the coin boxes. 

“Where have you been?” stormed the manager. “The cashier 
has been holding your salary for you.” 

“What!” exclaimed the amazed neophyte, “do I get a salary, 
too?” —Tele News. 
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Everything You Want In a Dial, you get in the new Kellogg 
Master Dial. No dial is so easy to install or maintain; so 
quiet in operation; so impressively beautiful; so depend- 
ably accurate. Another outstanding KELLOGG COMPANY 


contribution to better, more efficient Independent telephony. 
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Stretch the Life Span of Cable by using Adjust-A- Meet Every Service Need. That's why so many telephone Built-in Safety Features are numerous in COM 
Straps near poles. This NATIONAL TELE- companies are using Armstrong’s Whitall Tatum Insu- HOIST CO. “Safety-Pull” Hoists. Indep? 
PHONE SUPPLY CO. product entirely elimi- lators, made by ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY. dual ratchet and 
nates ring cutting and friction damage to cable. Some of their outstanding features are crystal clarity 
It permits a full hinge motion, thus allowing nec- of glass, accurate gaging, resistance 
essary play as cable vibrates, expands or contracts. temperature. A good bet for lower maintenance costs. 
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Constant vigilance to safeguard federal legislation against 


misinterpretation of plain intent of Congress is necessary. . . . 


Lewis and Petrillo cases are discussed. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

made some remarkably astute ob- 
servations during the recent conven- 
tion of the state utility commissioners 
in Los Angeles. He obviously was re- 
ferring to the present state of the 
federal judiciary. Very politely, he 
suggested it has been loaded pretty 
well. 


Cittincis < John D. Biggs of the 


Biggs didn’t come right 
of course, that we no 
depend on the federal 
courts to make a reasonably diligent 
effort to discover and carry out the 
will of Congress in construing regula- 
statutes. But he did tactfully 
point out that constant vigilance, at 
the legislative stage, is necessary to 
safeguard against “judicial 
pretation” of the plain intent of Con- 


Chairman 
out and say, 
longer can 


tory 


misinter- 


gress. 
Truer words never spoken. 
When we pause to review the attitude 


were 


of the federal judiciary in recent years, 
particularly with respect to labor regu- 
lation this becomes apparent. In the 
New York-Jersey truck drivers’ dispute, 
for example, it took a rather enter- 
prising brand of judge-made law to 
into the ordinary federal law 
against extortion and racketeering, an 
exemption — entirely unspecified by 
Congress—to the effect that this crimi- 
nal statute does not apply to labor 
unions (or their pickets) in the com- 
mission of acts of violence and intimi- 
dation against others. It was necessary 
for Congress, in the session just past, 
to enact a supplementary statute which 
said in effect, “Yes, we did so mean 
labor unions, just as much as anybody 


else.” 


read, 


It will be interesting to see if the 
resourceful justices of the Supreme 
Court can get around that one. But it 
is a pretty fair bet that they will make 
a try at it—if the amendatory statute 
ever comes up before them. Another 
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instance of the soft spot the present 
high court has for labor unions was its 
refusal to apply to them the anti-trust 
laws which apply to everybody else. 
This, again, will necessitate further 
congressional action. And it will take 
place, too, in the 80th Congress. 


All this is by way of preliminary 
commentary on the so-called “anti- 
Petrillo” bill, which a United States 


district judge (appointed by the late 
President Roosevelt) kicked out of a 
Chicago court as unconstitutional re- 
cently. This bill was, in 
amendment to the Federal Communica- 
tions Act. Its invalidation, if sustained 
on appeal, certainly will lead to more 
legislation amending the Federal Com- 
munications Act. This, in 
might affect telephone companies. 
Therefore, it is high time we were giv- 
ing the Petrillo situation the once-over 
—even though it is ostensibly a strictly 
radio broadcasting squabble. 


form, an 


turn, well 


Declaring an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional is an old custom with the 
United States Supreme Court, going 
back to the days of the great John 
Marshall. Perhaps it was part of the 
plan and genius of the Founding 
Fathers that the temper of the highest 
court should lag behind the more 
forthright disposition of the directly 
elected body—the Congress. Students 
of constitutional government refer to 
this as the “system of checks and bal- 
ances.” It certainly works out that 
way. So much so that one is inclined 
at times to question the invariable 
accuracy of that celebrated bit of Irish 
wit attributed to the remarkable Mr. 
Dooley—to the general effect that the 


federal justices follow the _ election 
returns. 
If Federal Judge Walter J. LaBuy, 


who threw out of court the goverment’s 
case against Jimmy Petrillo, got any 
support for his decision out of the elec- 
tion returns of last November 5, it 


certainly involved some surprising rea- 
soning. 


Of course, there were good legal ar- 
guments to support Judge LaBuy’s 
When the Petrillo law 
passed last spring, this writer, in this 
very department, pointed to the weak- 
of a congressional attempt to 
against the abuses of 
labor leader in one industry when such 


opinion. was 


ness 
legislate one 
abuses widely were prevalent among 
many labor leaders in many industries. 
It looked rather silly for Congress to 
around slamming doors after 
Petrillo when that clever little despot 


run 


always managed to stay one jump 
ahead of the law. 
Nevertheless, the reasons which 


Judge LaBuy now invokes to condemn 
the effort of Congress to bring Brother 
Petrillo to book are the same sort of 
legalistic reasons which the New Deal- 
ers used to deplore when the Nine Old 
Men of the middle ’30’s were throwing 
out Franklin reform laws 
left and right like rotten eggs. Class 
legislation, process, indefinite 
and uncertain guides and standards! 
Do the familiar? One 
could pick out whole paragraphs (com- 
plete with citations) and lift them 
bodily out of texts of some opinions of 
the late Justices McReynolds, Butler 
Sutherland — when they were at 
their prime axing the old Blue Eagle 
and other New Deal constitutional 
casualties — and one could tuck them 
right into Judge LaBuy’s decision for 
Petrillo and make them fit perfectly. 


Roosevelt’s 
undue 


words sound 


and 


From a standpoint of legal constancy, 
there is nothing wrong in that either. 
Would that the Supreme Court were 
always so consistent and meticulous— 
when it considers government ventures 
into private business operations, for 
example! But it wasn’t so many years 
ago when the late Chief Justice Stone, 


then leader of a so-called dissenting 
liberal minority, eloquently pleaded 
with his fellow justices to exercise 


more self-restraint in passing on the 
validity of congressional acts. He 
pointed out that Congress is an elected 
body—the courts are not. For that 
reason, he said, the acts of Congress 
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are entitled to the greatest amount of 
respect by the judiciary of a democratic 
country because they are, in effect, the 
representative acts of the people them- 
selves. Only in extreme and flagrant 
cases, Judge Stone said, should the 
court presume to interpose its judg- 
ment against the express will of Con- 
gress. 

At that time, we know, the court had 
lagged behind the temper of a New 
Deal Congress. But the passing years 
remedied that. The long tenure of the 
late President Roosevelt has resulted in 
a federal judiciary made over pretty 
well into the image and likeness of the 
New Deal. Every single judge on the 
present Supreme Court holds his ap- 
pointment from this source. 

Once more the pendulum of public 
opinion has changed. Once more, per- 
haps, the federal judiciary will find it- 
self lagging behind—out of step, with 
the present temper of Congress (which 
is certainly to discipline labor union 
excesses). 

The question now arises: Will the 
present Supreme Court exercise that 
same self-restraint in favor of disci- 
plinary legislation which Justice Stone 
asked in favor of pro-labor and other 
New Deal legislation? The appeal from 
Judge LaBuy’s decision in the Petrillo 
case should prove the answer to this. 
The attempted appeal from the John L. 
Lewis contempt conviction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court might also have 
even a swifter answer —if the coal 
strike had not ended. 

If the highest court hems and haws 
and splits hairs just to save the hides 
of some labor union despot, then we 
will know that all that fine talk about 
self-restraint and the sacredness of the 
will of the people, expressed by act of 
Congress, is just so much malarky. It 
will just be another case of whose ox is 
gored. 

If the Supreme Court wanted to get 
persnikety about it, the government’s 
suit against Lewis and his miners was 
based on rather dubious grounds, in 
the opinion of some legal circles in 
Washington. The Department of Jus- 
tice rested its case on the Krug-Lewis 
agreement of last spring, one clause of 
which is ambiguous, leaving uncertain 
the question whether there could be 
unilateral termination of the Govern- 
ment-UMW contract. Professor Ed- 
ward S. Corwin of Princeton report- 


edly called this point “a fatal and 
congenital defect.” Others believed 
that the government should have in- 
voked the Smith-Connally Act, which, 
they claim, would have provided a more 
solid foundation for litigation. 


Coming back to the Petrillo case, on 
its merits, let us suppose that the 
United States Supreme Court (by a 
split decision, probably) unholds Judge 
LaBuy. What happens then? Congress 
will get plenty sore. That’s what hap- 
pens. The 79th Congress was plenty 
sore at the musician’s union leader last 
winter when it passed the anti-Petrillo 
bill. The 80th Congress will be much 
more angry, now that the little fellow 
has a federal court decision under his 
belt and is strutting like a turkey cock. 
“Thank God for the federal courts,” 
said Petrillo when he heard of Judge 
LaBuy’s decision. The big corporations 
and the old Liberty League used to say 
the same thing about the old Supreme 
Court of the ’30’s. But what did it get 
them? 


It got them the same thing it will get 
Petrillo and some others who are eat- 
ing pretty high on the hog right now. 
Eventually, Congress will pass a law 
that will stick, and the Petrillos will 
end up behind the eight-ball. 


In other words, these are Phyrric 
victories the labor bosses are winning 
in the courts right now. The will of 
the people will not be denied, indef- 
initely, just because some life-appointed 
justices haven’t gotten around to read- 
ing the daily newspapers very regu- 
larly of late. 

The anti-Petrillo bill, on its face, was 
reasonable enough. It forbade anyone 
(meaning Petrillo especially, no doubt) 
to force any broadcasting station to 
hire more people to work for it than it 
needed, or pay for work not performed 
or for unnecessary work performed. It 
was aimed straight at the feather-bed- 
ding practices of Petrillo’s Musicians 
Union which have become a stench in 
the nostrils of even the more sensible 
labor leaders themselves. 


The 80th Congress may not even 
wait to find out whether or not the 
Supreme Court upholds Judge LaBuy. 
Senator Joe Ball, Minnesota Republi- 
can, who is going to have a lot to say 
about labor legislation when Congress 
meets next month, already is laying 
plans to knock off industry-wide bar- 


gaining, closed shop, feather lt: dding 
and a lot of other labor- abus«s. It 
would apply to all interstate com merce 
—not just the radio broadcasters or the 
musicians’ union. 

There is also quite likely to be a 
revival of some special amendatory 
legislation for the Federal Comm iinica- 
tions Act, if the anti-Petrillo bill finally 
is thrown out by the highest court. 
Since the objection seems to be that it 
is too narrow (applying just to radio 
broadcasters) then the obvious remedy 
is to make it broader—make it apply to 
all companies, persons, etc., subject to 
the Communications Act. Here’s where 
the telephone industry comes in. Also 
the telegraph industry, which has had 


more than its share of labor union 
trouble. 
And why not? If it is wrong for 


Petrillo’s AFL Musicians Union to 
make radio stations pay wages for un- 
necessary work, it would be wrong for 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers to try the same thing on the 
telephone industry. If nationwide in- 
dustry bargaining is wrong for local 
gas and electric companies (and that’s 
what Senator Joe Ball is saying these 
days), then it is wrong for any union 
to try forcing it on telephone compa- 
nies, big or little, Bell or Independent, 
alike. 

So what is likely to come of this 
Petrillo decision ultimately is more 
medicine for the unions. Petrillo may 
think he has won a conflict, but the 
NFTW and other unions may end up 
paying for it. 

eee 

P.S. Two Washington news items of 
passing interest to the telephone indus- 
try: (1) Acting Chairman Denny got 
his well merited appointment to be full- 
fledged FCC chairman last week, when 
Paul Porter decided to go back to pri- 
vate practice after his recent tough 
tour as head of OPA. The remaining 
FCC vacancy (at this writing) still is 
wide open with a certain lame-duck 
senator and a high Signal Corps officer 
prominently mentioned; (2) OPA has 
reduced rate change notice require- 
ments to a mere carbon copy basis— 
merely enough to satisfy the statute. 
Utility companies now only have to 
send OPA a copy of their rate increase 
quotations and formally “consent” to 
OPA intervention, which will not take 
place. 


>> A hard-pressed bachelor was called out of town for about 10 days, and to make sure no im- 
portant personal matters got out of hand, he gave the switchboard operator in his apartment 
house—a willing if not very clever girl—10 penny postal cards addressed to himself. 


“Just write down any messages and mail one every night,” he told her. 


What happened was that every morning of his out-of-town stay one blank postal card arrived. 


“What's the idea?” he asked her on his return. 


“There weren’t any messages,” she said.—Reader’s Digest. 
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HOW CAN RURAL TELEPHONE 
Needs Bo Met? 


By W. F. WHITNEY 


Commissioner, Public Service Commission of Wisconsin 


ways and means of meeting the 

rural telephone problem is an in- 
quiry into the background and condi- 
tions which give rise to the subject 
under consideration. Primarily, what is 
the real picture of the rural telephone 
problem? 

In 1945 in the United States there 
were some 1,400 small telephone ex- 
changes with less than 50 subscribers, 
and about 2,500 with between only 50 
and 350 subscribers. The initial de- 
velopment of the majority of these 
small exchanges was encouraged by the 
larger companies; many of them actu- 
ally were started by one or two rural 
families, or by cooperative enterprises 
limited to small farm groups. Usually 
they were constructed by the farmers 
themselves, using local and native ma- 
terials when available. Too frequently, 
subsequent to construction, mainte- 
nance was neglected, early rates were 
inadequate, insufficient provision was 
made for depreciation, and both local 
and toll service were allowed to de- 
teriorate. In addition, many of these 
small companies failed to keep proper 
records and accounts, and even records 
of stock issuance and ownership were 
not maintained. In some cases where 
the driving force in organization and 
operation of the company centered in 
one or two individuals, early success 
was followed by failure when these in- 
dividuals died or moved away. 


Faye and mean to a discussion of 


As a consequence, today many of the 
smaller companies are operating run 
down and obsolete property without 
money or credit available for necessary 
rehabilitation. The rural telephone 
problem also encompasses the early 
failure of the larger telephone com- 
panies to interest themselves in the 
complete, aggressive development of 
telephone service in rural areas; this 
lack of interest in the past has resulted 
in the current question of the advis- 
ability or necessity of a policy such 
as that proposed by the Rural Tele- 
phone Administration (RTA). This 
whole picture definitely reemphasizes 
the fact that the telephone is of in- 
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estimable value to farm areas and 
small urban communities. 


National estimates, based upon 25 
states for which data are available, in- 
dicate that there were approximately 
1,527,000 farm telephones in service in 
1940, as compared with 1,880,000 in 
1945. In 1945 there were about 6,000,- 
000 farms in the United States, of 
which only about 32 per cent had tele- 
phone service. Our survey shows that 
the states which showed gains in the 
number of farms, principally New Eng- 
land, Atlantic Seaboard and Pacific 
Coast states, also showed the greatest 
percentage of increase in telephones. 


Another observation is that the states 
with the highest percentage of farm 
telephones in 1940 show about the same 
percentage increase in farm telephones 
between 1940 and 1945 as those with 
lower telephone density. Thus, there 
appears to be no appreciable change 
in the 1940 distribution of density of 
farm telephones. In total, analyses of 
available census data indicate an in- 
crease of about 350,000, or 22 per cent, 
in farm telephones in the period from 
1940 to 1945. 

From limited information available, 
it appears that considerable further 
progress, has been made in 1946. Data 
furnished by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. indicate that the com- 
panies comprising the Bell System in 
the first nine months of 1946 added 
257,000 telephones in rural areas, and 
that the number may reach one-third 
of a million by the end of the year. The 
new connections up to September 1, 
1946, were more than twice as many 
as were connected in any previous full 
year by the Bell System. 


Experience of the past provides use- 
ful information in determining the 
course of action for the future. Let us 
consider some of the basic factors in 
the development of telephone service on 
farms. It is inescapable that the rate 
and extent of rural telephone develop- 
ment is very closely associated with the 
purchasing power of the farmer. At 
times, telephone service has had a rela- 


tively low subject value to the farmer. 
During periods of diminished purchas- 
ing power, the farmer has demonstrated 
a pronounced inclination to dispense 
with telephone service, even while re- 
taining other goods and services, which 
would appear to be less useful or de- 
sirable. 

The relative values of rural and ur- 
ban telephones to the respective users 
in Wisconsin have been demonstrated 
by our experience over the 17 years 
ended December 31, 1945. If in each 
case we consider the number of tele- 
phones in service in 1929 as an index 
of 100 per cent, we find that business 
telephones declined to a low point of 
96.7 per cent in 1935, and reached the 
highest point of 129.6 per cent in 1945. 
Similarly, residence telephones reached 
a low point of 82.5 per cent in 1933 
and a high point of 139.9 per cent in 
1945. However, in the case of farm 
telephones, the decline was much 
greater—to 65.7 per cent in 1934—and 
the rate of recovery was much slower, 
the index in 1942 being 79.3 per cent. 
Furthermore, with development caused 
by the war, and even with the favorable 
priority treatment given to substantial 
producers of food during the war pe- 
riod, the index reached only 90.9 per 
cent in 1945. In other words, in Wis- 
consin we had in 1942 only 80 per cent 
as many rural telephones as we had 
in 1929, and even now in 1946 we have 
about 9 per cent less than we had 
in 1929. In the case of business and 


‘residence telephones, by 1937 we had 


recovered the losses in telephones ex- 
perienced during the depression. It is 
most important to note that the rate 
of recovery in rural telephone service 
was much slower, and the extent of 
the recovery was much less than with 
business and residence telephones. 


Our analyses indicate that the di- 
vergence in the rate and extent of re- 
covery of rural telephone service as 
compared with urban service best can 
be explained by comparing the trend 
in rural telephones with farm purchas- 
ing power. The decline in rural tele- 
phones from 1929 to 1934 closely 
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paralleled the decline in farm purchas- 
ing power. Restoration of rural service 
reacted closely with a relatively sub- 
stantial increase of short duration in 
farm purchasing power between 1934 
and 1937. Farm purchasing power did 
not recover to the 1929 level until 1941. 
War-induced shortages of material and 
labor largely have been responsible for 
the failure of the rate of rural tele- 
phone development to keep pace with 
the rise in farm purchasing power since 
1941. I want here to emphasize partic- 
ularly that the basis of comparison 
which has been used is purchasing 
power and not farm income. In other 
words, farm income has been trans- 
lated into purchasing power by analyz- 
ing farm income in terms of prices 
received for products sold, in compari- 
son with prices paid for services and 
commodities purchased by farmers. 


There are other factors affecting the 
rate of farm telephone development, 
but I believe that the relationship be- 
tween purchasing power and rate of 
development is basic and of fundamen- 
tal importance. That relationship also 
serves in a large way to explain the 
differences in the extent of rural de- 
velopment among areas within the state 
of Wisconsin. It appears that the same 
type of relationship is explanatory in 
part, at least, of the great differences 
in the extent of rural telephone develop- 
ment throughout the nation. 


Without detailed explanation, I shall 
enumerate certain adverse factors, in 
addition to purchasing power, which 
have had some influence in retarding 
the rate and extent of rural telephone 
development. These are: 


(1) Failure of many telephone com- 
panies to apply and adopt liberal exten- 
sion policies. 


_ (2) The attempt to apply in some 
Instances rates for service which were 
in excess of the value of the service, 
particularly when consideration was 
given to the type and quality of the 
service which was available. 


(3) The release from isolation which 
has developed in rural communities by 
the extension of good roads and the al- 
most universal ownership of radios. 
The value of the telephone as a connect- 
ing link with the outside world has 
diminished with the use of the auto- 
mobile and the radio. 


_(4) The current shortages of mate- 
rials and labor which have prevented 
the telephone companies from securing 
full advantage of the present high level 
of farm purchasing power. 
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Despite these adverse factors, we 
know from our daily contacts that 
farmers in particular have a great need 
for telephone service. Among the ac- 
tual and constant needs which are very 
frequently brought to the attention of 
our commission in connection with the 
extension of telephone service in rural 
areas, are: 


(1) To summon aid in case of acci- 
dent or fire. It should be remembered 
that farming is one of the most haz- 
ardous occupations. Likewise, fire pro- 
tection and fire fighting facilities usu- 
ally are remote to rural areas and it is 
of the utmost importance that fires be 
reported promptly. 


(2) To arrange for the interchange 
of work. This is especially important 
during “peak” periods such as harvest- 
ing, threshing and also silo filling which 
occur in certain types of farming. The 
availability of telephone service enables 
the farmer to make better use of his 
time, thereby increasing over-all effi- 
ciency. 

(3) To contact merchants, banks, dis- 
tributors, etc., with whom the farmers 
must regularly or periodically transact 
business in connection with the sale of 
his product, the servicing of his stock 
and equipment, and the purchase of 
supplies. 


(4) To contact employment agencies 
and others in connection with the em- 
ployment of permanent and temporary 
help. 


(5) To carry on social intercourse 
with others for which the farmer has 
at least as great a need and right as 
any others. 


The extension of telephone service in 
rural areas should be approached with 
a considerable degree of caution, if the 
lesson taught by the great depression 
in the ’30’s is applied. Unless the value 
of telephone service to rural users has 
been greatly enhanced since 1933, or 
unless there are other and different 
factors to be considered, we must logi- 
cally assume that any serious decline 
in farm purchasing power would be ac- 
companied by discontinuance of use of 
service. The discontinuance of any sub- 
stantial number of rural telephones 
severely would impair the ability of 
many of the smaller telephone compa- 
nies to operate profitably or even to 
continue operations. 


One favorable factor which I believe 
is of considerable importance is the im- 
provement of the situation with respect 
to farm mortgages. Following World 
War I, farmers had contracted a heavy 
debt load at relatively high interest 


rates. The burden of the debt service 
charges which had first call on the 
farmers’ income contributed in no small 
way to the removal of telephone serv- 
ice during the depression when the 
farmer was at his wit’s ends to elim- 
inate everything which was a source 
of expense and was not considered 
indispensable. 


In 1929 the total farm mortgage debt 
outstanding was about $9,750,000,000, 
in 1933 it was about $8,500,000,000, in 
1940 about $6,600,000,000, while in 1945 
it was $5,270,000,000. Furthermore, in- 
terest rates on farm mortgages had 
declined from 6 per cent in 1929 to 
4.5 per cent in 1940. The combination 
of the reduction in debt and in interest 
charges would at least cut in half the 
debt service charges in 1945 as com- 
pared with 1933. Thus, rural telephone 
service should be much more “depres- 
sion proof” in the immediate future 
than it has been in the past. 


It is difficult indeed to give a cate- 
gorical answer to the question asked 
in the title of this discussion. Means 
and methods of meeting rural telephone 
needs in various parts of the country 
will differ, and what may prove feasible 
and desirable in one part of the country 
will not necessarily be adequate and 
proper under different circumstances 
and in other parts of the United States. 

Our subject question, “How Can 
Rural Telephone Needs Be Met?” breaks 
down into two broad subdivisions: 

(1) Active extension, by the existing 
companies, of their present facilities. 

(2) The creation of new agencies. 


The extension, by the existing com- 
panies, of their facilities, involves prob- 
lems relating to (A) character of own- 
ership of facilities, (B) financing, (C) 
rates, (D) extension rules, and (E) 
classification and kind of service. 


In Wisconsin, telephone service is 
furnished by 691 telephone companies. 
Of these, 381 are so-called roadway 
companies; that is, companies without 
a switchboard and which depend upon 
larger companies for switching service. 
These companies serve exclusively in 
rural areas. Sixty-nine of the remain- 
ing 310 companies have annual operat- 
ing revenues in excess of $10,000. For 
the most part no great concern need 
be had for the ability of companies of 
such size to finance future extensions 
in rural areas. Most of the companies 
of that size have established credit and 
run their affairs in a sufficiently busi- 
ness-like manner to warrant the ex- 
pectation that neither physical nor 
financial problems will be a serious im- 
pediment to further rural development. 


In certain respects the situation in 
Wisconsin is unique in that most of 
the small telephone companies, and a 
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few of the larger ones, are at least op- 
erated, if not actually incorporated, on 
a mutual basis. These companies seek 
only to operate on a service basis with- 
out profit and in many instances, own- 
ership of stock is limited to one share 
per subscriber. They owe their genesis 
first to the fact that in the past many 
of the larger companies did not desire 
to serve in rural areas and, therefore, 
fostered the development of coopera- 
tives and mutual companies and, second, 
to the strong cooperative development 
which has been promoted by certain 
racial groups, particularly those of 
North European origin. H.G. May (the 
leader of a British cooperative) after 
a visit to the United States, said, “At 
Superior, Wis., we reach the principal 
center of consumers’ cooperatives in the 
United States.” Obviously, one cannot 
generalize on the solution of rural tele- 
phone needs solely on the basis of ex- 
perience in areas served by mutual tele- 
phone companies. 


Up to this time it has been the ex- 
perience of our commission that the 
problem of financing rural telephone 
needs has not been too serious. As a 
matter of fact, there have been few, 
if any, instances of a farmer being 
denied telephone service in Wisconsin 
at any time except on the grounds that 
material was not available. The pre- 
cipitate rise in farm purchasing power, 
which in my opinion is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the acceleration in the demand 
for rural service, has to a considerable 
extent been paralleled by an equally 
precipitate decline in the availability 
of materials needed for rural construc- 
tion. Consequently, for the past several 
years it has been physically impossible 
to construct facilities to meet all of the 
demands for rural service. Prior to 
this period both the large and small 
companies in most instances were able 
to finance construction required to meet 
the effective demand of rural users of 
telephone service. However, if con- 
struction materials do become available 
in sufficient quantities during this pe- 
riod of high farm purchasing power, 
no doubt many of the smaller compa- 
nies will be hard pressed to meet the 
demands on them for rural service. 


Evidence is already available that 
some of the smaller companies will not 
be able to take care of the situation. 
In Wisconsin during the past year, 24 
mutual companies serving 510 sub- 
scribers either sold or abandoned their 
facilities. In no cases were subscribers 
deprived of service, since the service 
obligations were taken over by other 
companies. In practically every case 
the reason for the abandonment or sale 
was the inability of the companies to 
finance the repair and rehabilitation of 
their properties which had been per- 


mitted to get in such disrepair that 
reasonable and adequate service no 
longer could be furnished. To the ex- 
tent that this trend may be apparent 
in other states, it seems indicative that 
in many cases the extremely small com- 
panies will not be able to meet rural 
telephone needs. However, this move- 
ment does not portend that rural tele- 
phone needs will not be met in the 
service areas of such companies. The 
larger companies so far have shown 
a willingness to step into the shoes of 
the smaller companies and not only to 
improve, but also to expand the service 
in rural areas. 

The effect of rates on the develop- 
ment of rural telephone service is diffi- 
cult of appraisal. Conflicting opinions 
have been expressed on this subject, 
and the available evidence is not par- 
ticularly helpful in finding a proper 
solution. From experience we know 
that rates cannot be dissociated from 
the kind and quality of service fur- 
nished. Following the depression, the 
Wisconsin commission made studies of 
the relationship of rural telephone dis- 
connections to the level of rates charged. 
We discovered that the companies with 
the lowest rural rates suffered the least 
from telephone disconnections. As a 
matter of fact, many companies secured 
authority from the commission to place 
into effect temporary emergency rate 
decreases during the depression in an 
attempt to stem the tide of disconnec- 
tion. The experience of these companies 
demonstrated that generally such rate 
reductions were effective for that pur- 
pose, and actually in a few instances, 
the trend was reversed and new cus- 
tomers were added. 


It seems that a sound rate policy 
which will lead to a proper development 
of service in rural areas must avoid 
the error of attempting to provide de- 
luxe service at costs which necessitate 
high rates. Rural telephone subscribers 
have not placed a high value on tele- 
phone service. Almost inevitably a re- 
duction in farm purchasing power will 
be accompanied by dissatisfaction with 
rates and disconnection of service. We 
should not establish rural service stand- 
ards at such a high level that they can- 
not be supported by the relatively low 
rates which are the maximum the sub- 
scribers will pay during periods of 
normal purchasing power. Major con- 
sideration in the establishment of rate 
levels should be given, not to the pres- 
ent ability to pay, but rather to the 
normal ability to pay. 

The extent of the development of 
rural areas will be dependent to some 
extent upon the extension rules applied 
by the telephone utilities. In Wisconsin, 
we have witnessed a major liberaliza- 
tion of telephone extension rules. For 


several years our commission has been 
advocating the adoption of extension 
rules permitting a free limit of one- 
half mile. A few years ago many com- 
panies invoked a maximum free limit 


of one-quarter mile per subscriber. 
Later this was extended to one-third 
mile, and recently some companies have 


filed rules permitting a free limit of 
one-half mile per subscriber. The Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. places no limit 


on the extension of rural lines along 
public roads within the limits of its ex- 
change areas. The adoption of such 
rules should make it possible to ade- 
quately develop most rural areas, at 
least those areas where the density of 
farms and the levels of income are 
sufficient to support unsubsidized tele- 
phone service. 

The telephone industry has been 
criticized for its failure to meet rural 
telephone needs. In response to that 
criticism, categorical denials have been 
issued. As in most controversies of this 
kind, the right answer probably lies 
somewhere between the extremes. I do 
not think that the telephone industry 
has secured the degree of rural develop- 
ment that could have been obtained 
had it pursued a more liberalized and 
aggressive policy in the past. Neither 
do I believe that the industry has fallen 
down on the job to the extent that has 
been claimed in some quarters. A real- 
istic examination of the issue would 
demonstrate to anyone that even under 
the most favorable conditions there will 
remain a large number of farms which 
are not prospective users of service at 
any kind of a.compensatory rate. 
Farms with an extremely low annual 
income and those in sparsely settled 
areas should not be considered as po- 
tential users of service under any cir- 
cumstances. Even if substantial sub- 
sidies were granted, there are many, 
many farms which, because of their 
location and level of income, would not 
support telephone service unless it were 
furnished practically free. 

We turn now to our alternate solu- 
tion, the creation of new agencies. The 
question arises, “Does RTA offer any 
promise of success in meeting rural 
telephone needs?” 


RTA has been called everything from 
“God’s gift to the farmers” to “an evil 
and satanic device inspired by Com- 
munists.” It is neither. In my opinion 
it is similar to one of the wedges used 
by Paul Bunyan during the early days 
in the north woods to split those huge 
pine logs for constructing quarters for 
lumber jacks. A wedge first was driven 
into the log. As this first wedge opened 
a split, a second wedge was driven into 
the wound, to be followed by still others 
until the log groaned and finally parted 
in half. Similarly, RTA may be 4 
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wedge, following a great number of 
other subsidy devices, which results 
eventually in the splitting asunder of 
economic laws and state rights. I make 
this comparison with the knowledge 
that there are today honest differences 
of opinion relative to the merits of sub- 
sidy programs. 


However, if RTA never progresses 
beyond the discussion stage, the rural 
population will have reaped some bene- 
fits. The mere mention of the subject 
in the halls of Congress caused many 
telephone companies to become suddenly 
introspective on the subject of rural 
telephone needs. The threat of such 
legislation has had a salutary effect in 
prompting and accelerating a nation- 
wide program for more extensive de- 
velopment of telephone service in rural 
areas. 


I have attempted to make an objec- 
tive appraisal of the RTA program in 
the light of the experience had with 
REA which it closely resembles. In the 
first place, on the basis of our experi- 
ence in Wisconsin, I do not believe that 
there has been a persuasive showing 
that an RTA program is necessary for 
an adequate development of rural tele- 
phone service. For the most part, the 
telephone companies, be they large or 
small, operated for profit or on a non- 
profit basis, have been in the business 
of furnishing service in rural areas 
for many years. Unlike the electric 
business which initially was confined 
largely to urban communities, many 
telephone companies owe their origin 
to the demand for service in rural 
areas. There are many rural town- 
ships without electric service in any 
part of the township. In comparison, 
townships without telephone service are 
much fewer in number. It has been 
estimated that about 80 per cent of 
rural families could, under existing 
extension rules, secure telephone serv- 
ice without payment of construction 
charges. About two-thirds of the rural 
families live along rural telephone 
lines, although only about one-half of 
these are taking telephone service. 


Telephone companies have a long his- 
tory of rural service. They are familiar 
with the needs of the farmer because 
they have developed with him. With 
an enlightened rate and extension pro- 
gram they are in an advantageous posi- 
tion, if adequate financing is available, 
to expand and more completely develop 
a market which they already serve. If 
such development program is conducted 
on a sound and progressive basis, 
proper financing will be available. The 
farmers, themselves, and the neighbor- 
Ing small communities which have a 
vital stake in the welfare of the farm- 
ers, will cooperate to the end that the 
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rural development program will not 
suffer from lack of finances by the 
smaller companies. As in the past, such 
aid may take the form of contributions 
of labor and material. 

It is not necessary to stress here the 
importance of state commissions in the 
development of a sound program to 
meet rural telephone needs. In varying 
degrees, state commissions have au- 
thority to guide and direct telephone 
companies in the promotion of rural 
programs. One of the important func- 
tions of state commissions is their serv- 
ice as “clearing houses” for informa- 
tion. Telephone utilities can and should 
avail themselves of this information 
and consult with commissions and their 
staffs. Thus, responsibility of state 
commissions for the development of a 
rural telephone program will not be 
surrendered to the telephone utilities. 
Rather, the efforts of both commissions 
and utilities must be combined to de- 
velop service in these rural areas where 
citizens who deserve the benefits of 
telephone facilities have been unable 
to obtain them. 

The REA program has brought elec- 
tric service to a number of farmers who 
otherwise might not have it. Possibly 
the RTA program might accomplish 
the same results, although as I have 
pointed out, the need for RTA in Wis- 
consin has not been demonstrated. On 
the basis of experience with REA, a 
major criticism of such programs is 
their failure to extend to borrowers 
any degree of independence or freedom 
of action. In Wisconsin, to all intents 
and purposes, the business affairs of 
the borrowing companies are completely 
controlled by the REA. I do not think 
that such policy is either healthy or de- 
sirable from any standpoint in the case 
of telephone utilities and cooperatives. 
The problem of meeting rural telephone 
needs is one with numerable variations 
and ramifications throughout the coun- 
try, and one which best can be met by 
those who are on the ground and inti- 
mately familiar with local conditions. 
Even within a single state, a regulatory 
commission frequently finds that a solu- 
tion to the problem in one part of the 
state is unworkable and impracticable 
in another part of the state. If RTA 
were to follow the precedent of REA 
with respect to freedom of local man- 
agement, it is doubtful whether a satis- 
factory solution of the rural telephone 
problem ever would be accomplished. 

In Wisconsin we have found that the 
REA program has in some respects 
been detrimental to the development of 
rural telephone service. In many rural 
areas telephone service was furnished 
by means of grounded lines.- While it 
is conceded that such facilities provide 
an inferior grade of service, neverthe- 


less, many rural users placed sole de- 
pendence upon such service. The ex- 
tension of electric lines by REA brought 
about innumerable instances of induc- 
tive interference on grounded rural 
lines. Unlike the commercial electric 
companies, the REA cooperatives re- 
fused to offer the same degree of fi- 
nancial assistance to rural telephone 
companies so that they either could 
move their telephone lines or install 
metallic circuits. 

As mentioned before, RTA, still un- 
born, has produced some good results. 
Most of the larger telephone companies, 
some of which had not been too ener- 
getic in promoting rural telephone serv- 
ice, now are planning service improve- 
ments and are making large allocations 
on their budgets for rural line exten- 
sions. In many instances, companies 
which operate switchboards are pro- 
posing that inadequate and run-down 
switched lines he sold or abandoned 
with the understanding that such lines 
will be rebuilt and extended to those 
who desire service. In still other cases, 
small companies, with inadequate fa- 
cilities and finances, are being taken 
over by adequately financed larger com- 
panies which are rehabilitating the 
properties and extending service to 
more customers. At present, shortages 
of materials constitute a substantial 
barrier to further immediate extensions. 

For several years there has been con- 
siderable literature in trade journals 
relative to experiments and research 
projects looking toward the conveyance 
of telephone messages in rural areas 
by means of radio and carrier current. 
Prior to the war, buried wire for rural 
telephone installations was beginning to 
be used in locations where conditions 
were favorable. While we have no pre- 
cise data on the comparative costs of 
overhead construction and underground 
wire, it appears that if service diffi- 
culties are not too frequent this de- 
velopment holds promise of making it 
possible to extend service to rural cus- 
tomers who otherwise might not get it 
without the payment of construction 
charges. 

Better rural telephone development 
need not wait upon the perfection of 
new or revolutionary inventions. Im- 
proved use of existing techniques, and 
lessons learned from the development in 
rural electrification, already are con- 
tributing to better rural service. Thus, 
some telephone companies have utilized 
the area development plan which has 
proved very successful in rural electri- 
fication. Under this plan an entire 
rural area is considered as a unit for 
extension purposes, and the footage be- 
low the free limit which can be saved 
in serving some customers is applied as 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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HERE definitely is a growing trend 
T. the part of hotels, hospitals and 

other institutions to install public 
address systems in guest rooms, cor- 
ridors and other public assembly points 
to give fire and other emergency warn- 
ings. A voice warning giving detailed 
instructions as to exactly what has 
happened and what is expected of 
everyone in order to provide greater 
safety always is much more effective 
than merely ringing a bell. 


“Play safe and you play longer,” has 
been selected as Washington, D. C.’s, 
traffic safety motto. 


Joint power and telephone construc- 
tion now is used extensively throughout 
the country. Seldom, nowadays, do we 
ever see a separate power and tele- 
phone line on the same street. In view 
of the pole shortage, this is an excellent 
idea. If power clearances are observed, 
there is no need for separate pole lines 
to serve the two utilities. 


Although electric fans are necessary 
in telephone operating rooms during 
hot summer weather, the conventional 
type never has proved overly popular 
A new type of air 


for this purpose. 
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circulator, recently developed, has spe- 
cial features which make it highly de- 
sirable for switchboard room use. This 
device is placed on the floor and cir- 
culates cool air from the floor upward 
and outward in all directions without 
draft or direct blast. The powerful 
12-in. three-blade fan costs less to op- 
erate than a 100-watt lamp. Due to the 
fact that aluminum is used in its con- 
struction its total weight is only 11 
pounds (see illustration). 


Lately, we have noticed several tele- 
phone line trucks being used as garage 
tow and trouble cars. No doubt a con- 
struction truck equipped with a pole 
derrick and winch is ideal for this 
purpose. What we do not understand, 
however, is how these trucks can be re- 
conditioned for garage work if they no 
longer are suited for line construction 
use. Therefore, it would appear that 
in some instances line trucks actually 
have not been worn out before they are 
discarded. 

eee 


The new “carryphone” by which 
trainmen can talk with other members 
of the crew, the crews of other trains 
in the area and with operators of dis- 
tant control towers, recently was an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The “carryphone” receives messages 
through the air in connection with the 
railroad’s inductive telephone system 
used for communication between trains, 
between trains and control towers and 
between the ends of trains. It now is 
in operation on 1,056 miles of main 
tracks of that railroad. 

This system transmits and receives 
messages through the air by induction. 
It uses the track and wayside wires on 
poles as its communication channels. 
Its messages are confined entirely to 
the limits of the railroad and there is 
no interference with radio operations 
in the vicinity. 

The “carryphone” weighs 29 pounds 


and is carried by means of a shoulder. 


sling. With it a trainman can leave 
his cabin car and still maintain con- 
stant communication with other mem- 
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bers of the crew in the cabin cars or 
on the engine. He can talk as wel! with 
the operators in the control towers up 
to 15 miles distant. He can converse 
with the operator of another “carry- 
phone” or with the crew of another 
train up to three miles distant. 


The accompanying photograph indi- 
cates difficulties which often are en- 
countered with aerial lines due to road 
and street widening operations. This 


trouble ordinarily cannot be antici- 
pated or avoided. It is a good plan, 
however, always to locate lines as far 
back from roads and. curb lines as 
practicable. 

eee 


We note an increasing use of various 
telephone attachments, which causes us 
to ponder as to whether the present day 
handset incorporates all of the features 
that are required of a modern tele- 
phone. For example, we have observed 
a rather extensive application of a rub- 
ber hump affair which is placed in the 
center of a handset so that it can be 
held to the ear and mouth without dif- 
ficulty, at the same time allowing both 
hands to be free. These devices are 
used widely by railroad ticket agents 
who must telephone to some mysterious 
place to obtain pullman reservations. 

Then there also is another gadget 
now coming into general use which is 
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supposed to provide voice privacy, office 
quiet and improved hearing at both 
ends of the line. This device snaps onto 
the transmitter of the handset and does 
not interfere with the cradling of the 
handset. While we do not claim all 
of these devices have merit, it would 
appear that their increased use would 
warrant an investigation of their pos- 
sible worth, after which they either 
might be adopted or condemned. 


It has been said: “An efficiency ex- 
pert is a man who knows less about 
your business than you do and gets 
paid more for telling you how to run 


it than you possibly could make out of 
it even if you run it right instead of 
the way he told you.” 


A new preservative recently made 
available is said to stop rot in wood, 
rope, canvas and cloth products. Main- 
tenance of wood or textile products 
which are subject to weather wear is 
curtailed at nominal cost. The preserva- 
tive provides added safety when used 
on such items as ladders, rope and 
safety belts, which make it welcome to 
the telephone industry. Products to be 
treated may be brushed, sprayed or 
dipped. 





Q. When a hanging handset type 
telephone must be mounted on a metal 
desk, what method of attachment should 
be used? 

A. No. 8 self tapping screws prove 
entirely suitable for this purpose. The 
hole for the screws may be made with 
a No. 30 drill. 


©. How does buried cable construc- 
tion differ from underground cable? 


A. In the usual telephone parlance, 
underground cable is encased in con- 
duit and spliced in manholes. Buried 
cable construction is defined as that 
type where the earth is in direct con- 
tact with the outer lead surface of the 
cable. Armored cable may be buried 
in a like manner, but this type con- 
struction generally is known as subter- 
ranean. 

eee 


Q. Should a dial speed indicator be 
provided in an exchange of about 1,000 
telephones? 


A. In our opinion, this instrument 
is a necessity in any exchange of this 
size. It is true that the speed of mod- 
ern dials does not vary to any great 
extent and that modern dial central 
office equipment does not require ac- 
curately timed dials; however, when a 
dial does become inoperative, an ac- 
curate means of measuring its speed 
can be considered a vital requirement. 


Y. When designing a new central 
office building, what is the minimum 
ceiling height which should be con- 
sidered? 

A. This will depend upon the type 
of equipment which will be installed as 
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well as the size of the exchange. It 


is believed, however, that a ceiling 
height of 10 ft. 6 ins. minimum in the 
clear will accommodate most types of 
central office equipment now available 
and at the same time provide suitable 
space for cable runs. A ceiling of 11 
or 12 ft. undoubtedly will prove safer 
and provide adequate space for future 
expansion. 
eee 


Q. We have heard that the Army 
used a local battery telephone during 
the war which was equipped with a bat- 
tery operated amplifier to extend its 
transmission range. If this is true, could 
this type of instrument be used satis- 
factorily commercially? 

A. This amplifier type of telephone 
was developed and used during the last 
war by the armed forces. Greater talk- 
ing range is obtained by the use of 
vacuum tube amplifiers in both the 
transmitting and receiving circuits. 
Power is supplied from dry cells 
mounted inside the case. This telephone 
also can be used without amplification 
if and when desired. The amplifier type 
of telephone was intended primarily for 
use at the terminals or intermediate 
points of a field wire circuit. When 
used in this manner and when noise 
and crosstalk conditions permit, the 
amplifiers practically double the trans- 
mission range usually obtained with 
ordinary local battery type telephones. 
It is claimed that satisfactory com- 
munication over lines whose attenua- 
tion do not exceed 60 to 65 db can be 
had if noise, crosstalk and other inter- 
ference conditions permit. 

This special type of telephone was 
developed for tactical use and we seri- 
ously doubt that it has worth-while 
commercial possibilities. In the first 





place, it is expensive and we are of 
the opinion that it would be cheaper 
to obtain the better grade of transmis- 
sion through line improvement rather 
than through the use of battery op- 
erated amplifiers. 


Q. Is it possible to improve materi- 
ally a ground connection by the appli- 
cation of a salt solution? 

A. When the ground is located in 
high resistivity earth, its resistance 
may be reduced as much as 10 to one 
by the application of a salt solution. 
This treatment may be applied by pour- 
ing a solution of about five pounds 
of rock salt into the ground at each 
rod. 

eee 


Q. What are the sizes of linemen’s 
climbers which ordinarily are available? 

A. Climbers generally are available 
in 13 sizes, ranging from 14 to 20 ins. 
in half sizes. The size of the climber 
may be determined by measuring from 
the bottom of the stirrup to the end 
of the leg iron. The size of climber 
required for a man can be determined 
by measuring the exact distance from 
the projecting knee bone to the under- 
side of the shoe sole at the arch of the 
foot. 

eee 


Q. What is the recommended spacing 
to use for storm guying on a heavy 
open wire line to give best results? 

A. The spacing will be governed by 
various local conditions and the follow- 
ing rule will apply to average cases 
only. Side guys in each direction 
normally should be placed on each 15th 
pole on a lead of 31 to 40 wires. Also, 
a head guy should be placed in each 
direction on each sixth storm guyed 
pole. 

os © 


Q. How should a cable be numbered 
in order to provide the best identifica- 
tion? 

A. Various systems are in use de- 
pending on the size of the exchange 
and the ideas of the workers. The pair 
numbers appearing in the terminal 
should be indicated in all cases. The 
cable number also should be indicated 
when each cable carries a separate 
number. Generally, terminal numbers 
also are used. The various numerals 
may be stamped on a lead terminal tag 
and placed around the cable stub or the 
markings may be stamped or painted 
on the terminal cover. 

The method of having each terminal 
numbered generally proves useful in 
that it provides a most convenient 
method for the wire chief to locate a 
terminal on the cable record 
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DISCUSS INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
At Flouda (Convention 


By JOSEPHINE POPPLETON 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Florida Telephone Association, Tampa, Fla. 


Mu ROBLEMS in the Telephone In- 
Passirs” seemed to be the out- 
standing feature of the convention 
of the Florida Telephone Association, 
held at Ocala, November 25 and 26. 
Without an exception each speaker 
when asked for an appropriate title to 
be included in the program sent in a 
subject incorporating the world “prob- 
lem.” Notwithstanding, however, the 
seriousness of this situation as implied 
by all of the speakers, it was the con- 
sensus of all who attended that this 
meeting was most constructive and 
most helpful. 


Each session was attended by a ca- 
pacity audience which gave full atten- 
tion to the speakers. The program was 
prepared carefully and represented a 
diversity of subjects of most concern 
to telephone operators, especially as 
each company finds itself in these dif- 
ficult times. 

There was a registration of approxi- 
mately 225 with an attendance at the 
banquet of 250. Only three member 
companies in the state were not repre- 
sented. In addition, 12 manufacturing 
firms were represented, some having 
exhibits. : 

Following are the new officers and 
members of the board of directors 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Officers: President, Otto Wettstein, 
III, Florida Telephone Corp., Leesburg; 
vice president, J. K. Galloway, Winter 
Park Telephone Co., Winter Park; vice 
president, A. N. Seward, Southeastern 
Telephone Co., Tallahassee, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Josephine Poppleton, 
Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa. 

Board of Directors: C. E. Archer, 
Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa; 
M. L. Barre, Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Jacksonville; H. A. 
Bishop, Starke Telephone Co., Starke; 
Carl D. Brorein, Peninsular Telephone 
Co., Tampa; E. L. Cox, Gulf Telephone 
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Co., Perry; A. B. Dooley, Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Jack- 
sonville; Mrs. Allene Drew, Quincy 
Telephone Co., Quincy; B. A. Galloway, 
Winter Park Telephone Co., Winter 
Park; J. K. Galloway; J. Fred Hosea, 
Inter County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Ft. Myers; Frank G.: Jolley, Jr., 
Southeastern Telephone Co., Tallahas- 
see; Ralph Maner, L. M. Berry & Co., 
Tampa; J. L. McGehee, West Florida 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Marianna; 
Miss Poppleton, Mr. Seward, J. L. 
Sharit, St. Joseph Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Port St. Joe; Max Wett- 
stein, Florida Telephone Corp., Lees- 
burg; Otto Wettstein and M. P. Willis, 
McIntosh Telephone Co., McIntosh. 
The first general session opened with 
an address of welcome by the conven- 
tion’s host, Otto Wettstein, III, which 
was followed by an introductory state- 
ment by President C: E. Archer and a 
report by Secretary-Treasurer Jose- 


phine Poppleton. One of the outstand- 
ing speakers at this session was R. A. 
Lumpkin, president, United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, who 
chose as his subject, “Industry Aims 
Ahead.” 

Mr. Lumpkin commented upon the 
present desire on the part of state com- 
missions and the public to investigate 
the reasons why the industry cannot 
meet the unprecedented demand for 
telephone service. He reviewed the re- 
cent state-wide hearing by the Georgia 
Public Service Commission and stated 
that a statement by USITA Executive 
Vice President Clyde S. Bailey at the 
hearing told the complete story of the 
obstacles facing the industry in this 
day of raw materials and manpower 
shortages. He added that Mr. Bailey’s 
testimony, together with that of oper- 
ating companies and manufacturers 
should satisfy not only the Georgia 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Officers and directors of the Florida Teleph A 


iation. Seated, left to right: J. K. GALLOWAY, 


Winter Park, vice president; C. E. ARCHER, Tampa; JOSEPHINE POPPLETON, Tampa, secretary: 

treasurer; OTTO WETTSTEIN, III, Leesburg, president. Standing, left to right: RALPH MANER, 

Tampa; M. L. BARRE, Jacksonville; M. P. WILLIS, Mcintosh; E. L. COX, Perry; A. B. DOOLEY, 

Jacksonville, and MAX WETTSTEIN, Leesburg. Directors not present when photograph was taken 

ore: H. A. BISHOP, CARL D. BROREIN, MRS. ALLENE DREW, B. A. GALLOWAY, J. FRED HOSEA, 
FRANK G. JOLLEY, JR., J. L. McGEHEE, A. N. SEWARD and J. L. SHARIT. 
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A protector improperly installed is no longer a protector. 





It presents grave liability hazards, especially to small 
and medium sized companies. Now, for the first time, 
a standard-practice handbook is available to guide the 
independent telephone serviceman in correct proced- 
ures. The new Cook Protection and Distribution Hand- 
book contains 72 pages of authoritative information on 
installation, maintenance, and operation of equipment. 
Over 100 diagrams and illustrations supplement its 


clearly-written instructions. All practices recommended 








conform to the engineering and operating standards of 








the Independent Telephone Industry. 








This pocket- 

sized manual will find 

constant usefulness with the 

veteran and apprentice alike. Train- 

ing periods are shortened and new men can 

turn out expert work. Every service truck should 


be equipped with several copies. Individually bound 
Briet, accurate descriptions 
ee eres oe wr > phone Handbooks are available at fifty cents each, 
oS ome oa ‘Giewtben postpaid. Just drop us a line with the number you want. 
tion devices. 


in long-wearing weatherproof fibre covers, Cook Tele- 
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We're not saying that Andrew Jackson used an Auto- 
matic Electric Dial at the Battle of New Orleans! But we do know that if he'd had 
one, that same dial might well have gone on serving right up until today—for more 
than 130 years, at the rate of 25 five-digit calls per day! That is the record which 
has been hung up by this Automatic Electric Dial, in accelerated life tests in our 


laboratory. 


Today's Automatic Electric Dial was developed only after exhaustive tests like this 


—and years of operating experience with dials of earlier types. That was twenty 


years ago; in the years since then, the basic soundness of its design and construction 
has been proved by continual testing in our laboratories, and the records of thousands 
of dials in actual service. We've improved our dial, but we've never changed its 
basic design, because all of these tests and records show that this is the world's 


most rugged, most dependable, dial. 


Whether they're for busy switchboards right in your exchange, or for telephones 
miles out of town, the dependability of Automatic Electric dials means greater 


freedom from dial maintenance, and real savings for you. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director'’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 






























December 11, 1816 
Indiana becomes 19th 
State of the Union. 


y» The impulsing mechanism on this standard 
utomatic Electric Dial has already operated more 
than 30,000,000 times in life tests in our Laboratories. 
This is the equivalent of over 130 years of service at 
the rate of 25 five-digit calls per day! 




















January 8, 1815 
Andrew Jackson 
defeats the British 
at New Orleans. 


February 15, 1815 
“Constitution” defeats 
British ships ““Cyane” 

and "Levant" 
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Photographs taken during the general session of the Florida convention. 





commission but other commissions, and 
that the telephone industry faces dif- 
ficulties which are no less than manu- 
facturers of other products’ and 
services. 


Mr. Lumpkin told of the proposed 
termination on December 31 of this 
year of the government’s Order U-2, 
which provides for preferential treat- 
ment in the installation of telephone 
service. He recommended that tele- 
phone companies consider the continu- 
ation of the provisions of Order U-2 
after the order is revoked as they pro- 
vided an equitable order of precedence 
during the war. 


The USITA president commended the 
industry for developing a state-wide 
movement toward rate increases. He 
said that telephone companies have held 
the line against inflation better than 
any other single industrial group but, 
Mr. Lumpkin said, there is a limit to 
what these companies reasonably can 
be expected to do. Telephone rates can- 
not be expected to go on holding to 
prewar levels while everything else 
goes up, including payrolls and plant 
costs generally, he said. 

“All telephone companies that are 
shackled with inadequate structures 
must move promptly in order to obtain 
proper rates. Inadequate rates invari- 
ably are followed by inadequate service 
and the public is in no mood to tolerate 
the latter in the years to come.” 

Also at this session Carl D. Brorein, 
president and general manager of the 
Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, gave 
an interesting talk on “The Coming 
Tax Climax.” 

He said that taxes are to remain 
high and stated: 


“The effect of high taxes throughout 
the nation will be to curtail the ulti- 
mate availability of risk capital, and 
because of this it ultimately will ad- 
versely affect production. The era 
when risk capital readily was available 
for experimentation, expansion and new 
developments, and the production re- 
sulting therefrom, is apparently past, 
because of the heavy withdrawal of 
monies from production channels for 
non-productive tax usages. Such ex- 
pansion will now more generally be 
undertaken by large corporations. 





President OTTO WETTSTEIN, Ili, Leesburg, re- 
ceives congratulations from CARL D. BROREIN, 
Tampa. 


“It is safe to estimate for the next 
several years that taxes will consume 
20 to 25 per cent of the nation’s in- 
come. The percentage of corporation 
profits taken by taxes on the average 
annually from 1930 to 1941 was 33 per 
cent. This so-called ‘tax-take’ if sub- 
stantially reduced, could have the ef- 
fect of either increasing wages or 
lowering prices, either would stimulate 
consumer demands. Substantial in- 
crease in living standards and stimula- 
tion of business could, therefore, be 
provided by such tax reduction.” 


At the close of this address Presi- 
dent Archer called upon Howard P. 
Macfarlane, attorney for the Florida 


Telephone Association, to express him- 
self on “Municipal Taxes” as viewed 
from an attorney’s standpoint. Mr. 
Macfarlane discussed the 1945 act of 
the Florida Legislature which specifi- 
cally granted to municipalities the right 
to levy a tax, not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the amount of the bill, upon the 
users of utility services. 


The convention banquet was held in 
the Cameo Room of the Hotel Marion, 
convention headquarters. The banquet 
was featured by a talk by Ross Allen, 
nationally known herpetologist, who 
told the visitors how he started study- 
ing snakes as a hobby before entering 
the professional field. 

Clyde S. Bailey, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, opened the 
morning session of the convention’s 
second day with an inspiring talk on 
“A Few Thoughts from Our Washing- 
ton Office.” He stated,'in part: 


“As I view them from Washington, 
telephone companies have two classes 
of problems. First are those which are 
general in character and beset all 
forms of business enterprise-labor and 
equipment shortages, corporate taxes, 
the trend away from sound local self- 
government and toward centralized 
bureaucratic authority. Those things 
affect all forms of enterprise. The sec- 
ond class is made up of the more selec- 
tive subjects which are more peculiar, 
though not exclusively so, to telephone 
companies, themselves. 


“At the coming session of Congress 
your national association is going to 
exert an earnest effort to obtain elimi- 
nation of telephone excise taxes in 
their entirety and at one full swoop. 
We don’t want them merely reduced to 
their 1943 level; we want them off 
entirely. We think these taxes are 





LEFT PHOTO, left to right: R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, Ill., president, USITA; OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washington, D. C., renner vice president. 





secretary-treasurer, Florida Teleph 
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iation, and M. D. PACE, 


Telegraph Co. 





» President, Florida Teleph A iati and 
RIGHT PHOTO: Trio snapped during the convention includes JOSEPHINE POPPLETON, 
(left) and H. S. DUMAS, both of Atlanta, Ga., Southern Bell Telephone & 
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45,564 feet of TELEPHONE 


NO PRIORITY CERTIFICATES 
BID SALE ON SURPLUS 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH §| 
EQUIPMENT 


YOU CAN BID ON THIS SURPLUS PROPERTY 


highest bidder buys! 
i 87 ITEMS!... INCLUDING: —----—~: 


9 pieces of CARRIER 








12 TEST SETS 


een (sold in reels EQUIPMENT 56 items of MISCELLA- 
9,768 feet of CORDAGE 14 SWITCHBOARDS waa aiden 
25,000 CORDS 462 TELEPHONES etc. 


(See WAL-C9-52 Listing for full description.) 


WHO CAN BID 

This sale is offered to buyers with or without 
priority. The property to be sold has been pre- 
viously offered to priority claimants; hence these 
groups may submit bids, but without priority 
rights. 


WHEN TO BID 

The opening date of this sale is December 16, 
1946; the closing date, December 30, 1946 at 
10:00 A. M., at which time bids will be opened 
publicly and read. Bids received after such date 
and time will not be considered. 


HOW TO BID 

All bids must be submitted on the official bid 
form found in the WAL-C9-52 Listing and de- 
livered to War Assets Administration, Room 809, 
50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Envelopes should 
be marked “Sealed Bids For Telephone Equip- 
ment, To Be Opened December 30, 1946.” 

Bids may be submitted on any one, several, or 
all of the items listed. War Assets Administration 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids for any 
reason whatsoever. 


PAYMENT 

No deposit is required with bid. All sales will be 
subject to the Standard Conditions of Sale of the 
War Assets Administration and will be for cash 
unless satisfactory credit terms are arranged in 
advance. 


INSPECTION 

This material may be inspected at the depots 
shown in Listing WAL-C9-52. The location of an 
item is indicated following its description. Writ- 
ten Authorization, signed by an official of any 
one of the War Assets Administration Regional 
Offices, is required to inspect the property. 


FOR INFORMATION 

For further information or if your copy of the 
WAL-C9-52 Listing has not been received through 
the mail, contact the New York Office or any 
other Regional Office of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. 






Offices located at: Atlanta . Birming- 
ham . Boston . Charlotte . Chicago 
Cincinnati. Cleveland . Dallas 
Denver - Detroit . Fort Douglas, Utah 
Fort Worth. Helena . Houston. Jackson 
ville . Kansas City, Mo. . Little Rock 


Los Angeles . Louisville . Minneapolis 
Nashville . New Orleans . New York 
Omaha .Philadelphia - Portland, Ore 
Richmond . St. Louis . San Antonio 
San Francisco Seattle . Spokane 
Tulsa 
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unjust and inequitable, that they are 
levied upon something which is a neces- 
sity and not a luxury, and that the 
telephone business for tax purposes 
should not be put into the same cate- 
gory as fur coats, jewelry, liquor and 
country club dues. 


“What about the minimum wage 
bill? Although the new Congress has a 
different political complexion and a 
different political and economic ideal- 
ogy from what we have known in recent 
times, minimum wage legislation is 
certain to be re-introduced, and an- 
other effort is certain to be made to 
bring it to passage. ...I1 do think 
it is inevitable that some time we shall 
see a minimum wage legislated which 
is higher than the one we have now.” 


Hal Dumas, president of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., a 
member of the Florida association, de- 
livered an address, entitled “Common 
Problems of the Telephone Industry.” 

Three common problems were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Dumas: Held orders, the 
completion of the national toll dialing 
plan and that of rate increases. Re- 
garding the toll dialing plan, Mr. 
Dumas said, ““When the national plan 
is put into effect and the necessary 
equipment installed, toll traffic will 
move with truly amazing rapidity over 
our great country. One and a half 
seconds from Maine to Miami; from 
Connecticut to California.” 

Stating that the Southern Bell com- 
pany already has requests for rate in- 
creases in four of the nine states in 
which it operates and plans to file in 


J. N. Johnson Named Manager 
Of Bartlett Tree Division 

J. N. Johnson, Ashland, Ky., has 
been named manager of the newly 
formed midwestern division of the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co. He will make 
his headquarters in Ashland, and will 
serve Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan. 


Announcement of the appointment 
was made by O. W. Spicer, president of 
the company which has its main offices 
at Stamford, Conn., serving eastern 
states from Maine to the Carolinas and 
the midwest through more than 25 
branches. 

Mr. Johnson assumed his new duties 
Dec. 1. Long a resident of Ashland, he 
has been identified with the telephone 
industry for a number of years. 

Several months ago he resigned as 
general manager of the Ashland Home 
Telephone Co. when that firm was in- 
tegrated with the Lexington (Ky.) 
Telephone Co. He has since been en- 
gaged in an executive capacity with 
the Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


An immediate past president of the 
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Thank You! 

TELEPHONY extends its thanks 
to A. W. ANDERS of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., Tampa, who 
acted as official photographer at 
the convention of the Florida 
Telephone Association at Ocala 
on November 25 and 26. 











other states as soon as the necessary 
work can be done, Mr. Dumas said, 
“We must convince the public that we 
not only need an increase, but also that 
we deserve one. . . . I am convinced 
that the greatest argument in favor of 
telephone companies and_ telephone 
people . . . comes not from advertise- 
ments, printed statements or planned 
interviews, but from good service.” 

This was followed by an address on 
“Handling Postwar’ Traffic,” presented 
by M. D. Pace, Florida traffic superin- 
tendent, Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Pace discussed the gain in the 
number of telephones in service in 
Florida during the past 12 years and 
pointed out that great gains have been 
made in toll calls, traffic employes and 
plant, in general. 

After a short recess, the convention 
closed with a talk on “Practical Appli- 
cation of Radio in the Independent 
Field,” presented by R. J. White, of the 
Phileco Corp. He stated: 


Kentucky Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Johnson is also identified 
with a number of civic and trade or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Spicer said of Mr. Johnson’s 
appointment that “the Bartlett firm is 
fortunate in obtaining the services of 
a man of such wide business experi- 





J. N. JOHNSON 


“The next five years well may usher 
in the Golden Age of Communications, 
It certainly will be more truly an ‘elec. 
tronic era’ than ever before. Already 
great markets are opening up for 
Independent companies. In coming 
months, many new demands wil! be 
made for new service from you—among 
them radio-telephone services that you 
will be able to provide with the hei) of 
Industrial Radio-Telephone Research, 
manufacturing and distribution facili- 
ties.” 


Mr. White explained the three types 
of urban mobile radio-telephony which 


now are being tested experimentally in 
several communities, which are: (1) 
Two-way service between any regular 
telephone and any mobile unit; (2) 
two-way dispatch service between one 


particular telephone at a dispatching 
office and certain specified mobile units, 
and (3) one-way dispatch service from 
a specific regular telephone to a fleet 
of mobile units. 

Rural subscribers will offer an im- 
portant market for  radio-telephone 
service, and this will be handled in a 
manner very similar to the short-haul 
toll service for smaller communities, 
that is, a central station transmitter- 
receiver in a town having either wired 
or radio-telephone facilities will serve 
many rural subscribers in the sur- 
rounding area, particularly in regions 
where the cost and difficulty of in- 
stalling poles and wires makes radio- 
telephony appear most attractive, Mr. 
White said. 


ence and ability for the development of 
its work in the midwest.” 

The Bartlett company is one of the 
nation’s leading tree expert firms. It 
has pioneered in research in the field 
of tree care, conservation, surgery, 
pruning and right-of-way clearance for 
public utilities. It puts into field prac- 
tice much of the scientific developments 
made available by the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories, also founded by 
F. A. Bartlett, one of the outstanding 
tree men of the country. 

With the formation of the midwest- 
ern division, some of the activities of 
the firm’s central Atlantic states divi- 
sion, under the direction of W. W. 
Radcliffe at Philadelphia, will be shifted 
to Ashland. Elmer Reynolds, who has 
been local supervisor at Huntington, 
W. Va., soon will make his headquar- 
ters with the new division in Ashland. 


Vv 


>> The nation’s telephone system uses 
25 domestic varieties of wood, the func- 
tions ranging from poles to switch- 
boards and booths. 
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A. you know, one of the major problems in 
meeting today’s unprecedented demands for 
telephone service is the complexity of 
manufacture of switching apparatus—either 


manual or dial. 


Just how complex the job is, you can 

judge from a recent study of what it takes to 
make 10 positions of one type of manual 
multiple switchboard. Below are some of 

the principal items of apparatus 


required: 











t] 5,680 relays f 19,500 jacks i 15,000 lamps of various kinds plus their lamp 


sockets and mountings ie) 17,000 lamp caps of various colors and designations jj 450 

mounting plates of relays, condensers and resistances ff 580 resistances i 550 con- 

densers y 360 fuses / 691 jack spaces ff) .071,000 conductor feet of wire and cable 
In spite of this complexity, Western Electric is speeding switch- 


boards on their way. Production in 1946 of manual switch- 


boards is expected to break a record of 16 years’ standing. 


Western Electric 
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FCC Member Sees New 
Oklahoma Radio Station 

A number of operators of radio sta- 
tions in Oklahoma and Kansas joined 
with a group of Oklahoma telephone 
men and the Broken Arrow (Okla.) 
Chamber of Commerce in greeting Paul 
H. Walker of Washington, D. C., a 
member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, when he visited 
Broken Arrow on November 19 to in- 
spect the new FCC radio monitoring 
station nearing completion there. 

Commissioner Walker, a former vice 
president of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Co. and for many years member of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
was introduced at the luncheon meeting 
by J. W. Walton, chairman of the in- 
dustrial committee of the Broken Ar- 
row Chamber of Commerce. 


Cities represented at the luncheon 
included: Wichita, Topeka, Coffeyville, 
Pittsburg, Emporia, Salina, Great 
Bend and Dodge City in Kansas; and 
Tulsa, Bartlesville, Ada, Ardmore, 
Enid, Lawton, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
City, Shawnee and Ponca City in Ok- 
lahoma. Radio stations are operated in 
all of those cities under supervision 
and in accordance with regulations of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Fred DeBardelben was assigned 
from Washington to serve as engineer 
in charge of the station. 

The new listening station was located 
at Broken Arrow because of its central 
location with relation to the radio sta- 
tions in this area and because of 
favorable atmospheric and climatic 
conditions. 

W. T. Autry, general manager, Ok- 
lahoma Telephone Co., Broken Arrow, 
was in charge of the arrangements. 


Vv 


Experimental Radio Station 
Approved for Owosso, Mich. 

The Union Telephone Co., Owosso, 
Mich., has been granted authority by 
the FCC to construct experimental 
radio stations at Owosso and Alma, 
Mich. 

Present plans contemplate the devel- 
opment and testing of short haul radio- 
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telephone toll facilities in a specific 
location where additional toll circuits 
cannot be obtained readily. The ability 
of radio to meet the operating and 
economic requirements of current short 
haul toll operation will be determined 
before June 16, 1947, the date on which 
the FCC construction permit expires. 


The experimental work is under the 
direct supervision of the Automatic 
Electric Labdératories acting in coop- 
eration with the telephone company en- 
gineers. This is one of a number of 
experimental radio projects under way 
in the Gary Group. 


Vv 


C. Denny Named 
FCC Chairman 

Charles Denny was named chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on December 4. 


Charles G. Ross, presidential press 
secretary, told reporters of President 
Truman’s decision to appoint Mr. 
Denny after a news conference at which 
the President, misunderstanding a ques- 
tion, indicated he was still looking for 
a man for the post. 

Mr. Denny, who is from Baltimore, 
has been acting FCC chairman since 
the appointment of Paul A. Porter last 
February as Office of Price Adminis- 
tration chief. 


Vv 


Kentucky Independent Granted 
Dial Service, Rate Boost 

The Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission on Nov. 27 authorized the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co. to 
convert its Columbia, Ky., exchange to 
automatic operation, after which in- 
creased rates will become effective. 
Commission Secretary P. H. Hyden, 
said the city council and the fiscal 
court approved the company’s plan and 
no objections were voiced at the com- 
mission hearing. 


Business rates in Columbia will be 
raised from $4.00 to $4.75 a month, 
resident rates from $2.50 to $3.50 for 
single party service, with no change in 
two-party residential rates, and a 
slight raise in rural charges. 


Illinois Bell Files 
For Rate Increase 

Increased telephone rates for Chi- 
cago and the other communities it 
serves in Illinois were requested by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Dec. 3 in a 
petition filed with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission at Springfield. 
(TELEPHONY, November 30, page 58.) 
Hearing is scheduled for Dec. 17. 

For principal classes of service in 
Chicago, increases in minimum monthly 
rates would be as follows: 

Residential Service 
Present Proposed 
Rates Rates 
One-party message 
area $3.75 $4.25 
Two-party message 

rate (with five 

fewer message units 

proposed) ........ 2.75 3.25 
Low two-party mes- 

sage rate (with 

five fewer pro- 


posed messages ... 2.25 2.75 
One-party coin boxes 5.40 5.90 
Two-party coin boxes 3.30 3.75 
Four-party coin 

a are 2.25 2.70 


Business Services 
Proposed Present 


Rates Rates 

One-party message 
Sree $4.00 $5.50 
One-party coin box.. 5.40 6.90 
Two-party coin boxes 3.90 5.10 


The effect of the over-all state in- 
crease would raise the company’s in- 
come from intrastate business in 
Illinois by about 16 per cent on the 
average, but it was emphasized that 
increases in bills to individual sub- 
scribers would vary above or below 
that average. 


G. K. McCorkle, president of the 
company, declared the higher rates are 
needed so that it can continue to ex- 
pand and improve service to keep pace 
with the city’s and state’s growth. Cit- 
ing higher operating costs and lowered 
earnings, Mr. McCorkle said in his 
petition that the request for rate in- 
creases had been put off as long as 
possible, and now is made “only after 
the actual operating results demon- 
strate the clear need for that action 
and its urgency.” 


More than 40 per cent of the addi- 
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tional income produced by the new rate 
schedules it filed would be paid out by 
the company as taxes to governmental 
bodies, the company said. 

In his petition to the commerce com- 
mission the company’s president stated 
that the Illinois Bell now is operating 
on a rate level lower than that set to 
meet operating costs and price levels 
of the period in the 1920’s just after 
World War I. Expense increases par- 
ticularly have been high and rapid 
since 1940, Mr. McCorkle said. With 
payroll costs up 126 per cent and total 
operating costs 80 per cent over 1940, 
income has risen only 59 per cent, he 
added, with the result that the com- 
pany’s earnings at the end of 1946 will 
be at the lowest rate in its 65-year his- 
tory. 

Earnings on its net telephone plant, 
from intrastate operations in Illinois 
for the seven months ending October 
31, were less than 1.4 per cent, accord- 
ing to the petition, after the effect of 
the so-called “tax carrybacks” is elimi- 
nated to show actual earnings. 

Illinois Bell’s service extension and 
improvement requirements are at an 
unprecedented high level, Mr. McCorkle 
declared, adding that the company’s 
gross construction program will total 
$50,000,000 for this year and $90,000,- 
000 for next year, and that it will need 
about $170,000,000 of new investment 
funds during the five-year period end- 
ing in 1950. 

Unless it can get rate increases, the 
company said it will be unable “effi- 
cently to operate its plant or to secure 
the capital necessary to finance the 
service improvement and _ extension 
program facing it.” 

Declaring its action is based on fact, 
not estimate, the company asked the 
commission to make a prompt investi- 
gation of the facts set forth in its 
petition, and said “it is anxious to co- 
operate fully with the commission and 
its staff” in their studies of the com- 
pany’s books. 


The company recently announced a 
$160,000,000 construction and improve- 
ment program which will result in Chi- 
cago having 100 per cent dial tele- 
phone service by 1954. 


Vv 


Indiana Commission Receives 
Service, Rate Petitions 

Three petitions for improved tele- 
phone service and three requests for 
rate increases recently were filed with 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 

The former includes the petitions of 
William T. Clusser et al vs. Midwest 
Telephone & Utility Co., Petersburg; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
vs. Bristol (Ind.) Telephone Co., and 
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Robert C. Hill vs. Associated Tele- 
phone & Utility Corp., Bruceville. 
Increased rates petitions were sub- 
mitted by the Western Prairie Tele- 
phone Co. for revised rates at Morocco; 
Indiana Associated Telephone Corp. 
for new rates at Fremont, Galveston, 
Kouts, Lucerne, Royal Center and 
Westville, effective upon installation of 
dial equipment, and Avery (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates there. 
Heard recently were petitions for 
improved service at Parkers Settle- 
ment; increased rates for the Sweetser 
(Ind.) Rural Telephone Co. and an in- 
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vestigation of service at Valparaiso by 
the Indiana Associated Telephone Corp. 

Four orders, three involving rates 
and one covering service, were ap- 
proved by the commission as follows: 

The commission directed the Orange 
(Ind.) Mutual Telephone Co. to take 
immediate steps toward placing orders 
for materials and supplies necessary to 
make needed system repairs and to 
employ required labor for rehabilita- 
tion of lines and plant as stipulated by 
commission engineers. The order did 
not, however, direct that certain sub- 
scribers receiving alleged poor service 















from the Orange exchange be trans- 
ferred to the Rushville exchange of 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co. as 
requested. Commission costs to the 
company in this case were $88.04. 

The plea of the Home Telephone Co. 
of Waldron to increase rates at the 
completion of installation of full au- 
tomatic dial service was granted as fol- 
lows: Private line business, $3.00; pri- 
vate line residence, $2.00; party line 
residence, $1.75 and rural residence, 
$2.00. Commission costs in this case 
amounted to $247. 

Rate schedules for all of the ex- 
changes of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Corp. and the Northern Indiana 
Telephone Co., 29 exchanges of the two 
companies, were covered by commis- 
sion orders. Eighteen have magneto 
equipment, one common battery and 10 
are fully automatic. In these cases, 
the commission was asked to find a 
value of property and to establish just 
and compensatory rates. The rates es- 
tablished by the commission, uniform 
in all exchanges having like equipment, 


are: 
Cmn. 
Mag. Auto. Bat’y 
Exch. Exch. Exch. 
Business, private, 


NS ee adh tie aes $3.50 $4.00 $4.50 
Business, two- 

party, town .... 3.00 3.50 4.00 
Business, multi- 

party, town .... 2.50 3.00 3.50 
Residence, private, 

eer 2.50 3.00 3.00 
Residence, two- 

party, town .... 2.25 2.50 2.75 
Residence, multi- 

party, town .... 2.00 2.25 2.50 
Business, multi- 

party, rural .... 2.50 3.00 3.50 
Residence, multi- 

party, rural ....2.00 2.25 2.25 


Both orders contained the stipulation 
that any exchanges which are con- 
verted to dial operation within two 
years from the date of the order may 
increase business and private residence 
service rates by 50 cents per month 
and residential party line service rates 
by 25 cents per month over and above 
those rates for such exchanges as spe- 
cified in the orders. Commission costs 
to the Commonwealth Telephone Co. in 
this case were $518.38. To the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co., they 
amounted to $781.61. 
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Minnesota Properties Sold 

The purchase of the Argyle (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. and the Kennedy 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. by the Min- 
nesota Telephone Co., Minneapolis, 
from V. L. Bradley was approved De- 
cember 2 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. The commis- 
sion on the same date approved the 
sale of certain telephone properties in 
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Currie, Iona and Porter by the Central 
West Co. to the Central Telephone Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Vv 


Missouri Company Asks 
Rate Increase 

The Western Light & Telephone Co. 
petitioned the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, asking an increase in 
rates, which, it was pointed out, would 
assist the concern in installing and 
maintaining a modern switchboard in 
its Edina, Mo., exchange. Intention to 
install the new system was made known 
some time ago. 


The petition asks for a rate increase, 
amounting to 75 cents monthly for 
business service and 90 cents for resi- 
dence service. 
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C. of C. Approves Rate Hike for 
Common Battery Service 

The chamber of commerce of Creigh- 
ton, Neb., has voted to ask the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
approve application of the Northern 
Telephone Co., an E. C. Hunt property, 
for an increase of rates contingent up- 
on the service being changed to com- 
mon battery. 

Vernon Bellows, general superintend- 
ent, had submitted a proposal that the 
chamber decide whether to keep the 
maximum number of telephones below 
the present level of 500 stations and 
the rates unchanged, or whether to ap- 
prove an increase in rates with service 
given regardless of the number of sta- 
tions. 


The company now has close to 500 
stations, and Mr. Bellows said because 
of the increased labor costs, it would be 
impossible to grant the requests for 
service that would bring the total above 
that. number at the present rates. He 
submitted statistics to show that the 
payroll increase would be greater than 
the revenue from the added subscribers. 
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Four Minnesota 
Independents Sold 

Authorization for the sale of four 
Minnesota Independents was granted 
December 2 by the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission. 

These include the Bricelyn (Minn.) 
Mutual Telephone Co., sold to Kenneth 
Johnson who will continue to operate 
it under the name of the Bricelyn com- 
pany; the Northwest Minnesota Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Strandquist 
and Karlstad, sold to George Wikstrom, 
who will maintain the property under 
the name of Wikstrom Telephone Ex- 
change; the Claremont (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. sold to the Minnesota Tele- 
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Type A3V 
ELECTROX 
"ATTERY ELIMINATO® 


A. C. Input 
LIS volts 60 cy!* 


D. C. Output 
3 volts 0.15 amps 


SCHAUER MACHINE” 
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This new Electrox Battery Eliminat 
—only 21%” in diameter, 3” high 
replaces two dry cells, and providé 
smooth, noiseless current for th 
operation of a magneto telephon 


It operates directly from the | 
volt, 60 cycle lighting circuit a 
takes the place of the two dry ce 
now used. Easy to install. Quali 
made for a long life of dependab 
service. Costs only $4.50. 
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“Dependable” Cross-arms are sturdy, well- 
seasoned, and available now for prompt C 0 ok no 3800 
shipment anywhere in the U.S. A. a 
Combines cable termination with protection 
of central office personnel and equipment 


against high potentials and sneak currents. 
In operation, it opens the switchboard circuit, 


habirshaw no.17 bronze drop wire pscterhant we set apaee 


alarm circuit. Note these construction and op- 
erating features: 





1. High Diel : 1. Provides for temporary disconnect. 
- 9 electric Strength. 2. Self-soldering, low-resistance heat coils 
om. Wy Gneeene Pameem wnerene q Flame-Resistant—Sheath easily reset after operation without 


, ° changing, reversing or re-solderin 
SHEATHED DROP WIRE will not conduct flame. a . ° 9 


. Weather-Resistant—No . . Line and switchboard connections on 
exterior braids to weather opposite sides of protectors. 
and festoon; impervious to . Steel mounting plate for maximum 
‘ : strength. 
effects of moisture, acids, 


| ryan f . Unit dischargers, consisting of two 
Th ° j 
Stromberg-Carlson offers these ee eee Se a oo — - acetate — 
, ric cemented together, permanently 
two new Drop Wires with five im- 4. Mechanically Strong. grounds the outside line under con- 
tinuous discharge. 


NO. 17 BRONZE TWISTED PAIR NEOPRENE 
SHEATHED DROP WIRE 


portant features: 5. Time-Tested. 


. Easily tested without removing heat 


coil; withdrawal of test plug leaves 
DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY STROMBERG-CARLSON ee 


protector in operating condition. 


Fh AV4 TQ) FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


) \N FRANCISCO 3; IN CANADA: STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 





phone Co., Minneapolis, which will give 
its name to the new property, and the 
Effington Telephone Co., operating in 
Urbank and Parkers Prairie, sold to 
the Midwest Telephone Co., which will 
operate it under the latter name. 


In none of these sales was approval 
given by the commission to any in- 
crease or change in rates in the terri- 
tories served. 
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Switched Station Rates to be 
Governed by Subscriber Number 


The Petersburg (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
has been authorized by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to establish 
a rule applicable to switched stations 
whereby when the number of persons 
served by any service station line be- 
comes less than four the company may 
put into effect a rate on a switched 
line of $1.60 a month where only one 
patron is served, 80 cents where the 
number is two, 55 cents where it is 
three, and 40 cents per month for four 
persons or more. The latter is the 
present charge for all. 


The company told the commission 
that the reason for asking for the rule 
was that it serves 25 service lines, nine 
of which have fewer than four parties 
per line and serve a total of but 13 






IT’S JUST EXACTLY WHAT 
YOU’VE ASKED FOR IN A 
RINGING CONVERTER 


subscribers. At the present time the 
company is being asked to furnish an- 
other service line for one individual 
subscriber on the ground that this is in 
line with existing practice. It said that 
the proposed rates are necessary if 
building and maintaining lines is to be 
justified on a revenue basis. 

The company also was authorized to 
establish a mileage rate of 50 cents per 
month for each one-fourth mile or frac- 
tion thereof, in addition to the regular 
authorized rate for company owned in- 
dividual line service outside of the 
corporate limits of the town. The com- 
mission also validated the present gross 
rate of $1.75 a month for rural service 
rendered over company facilities, sub- 
ject to a 25 cent per month discount 
where paid in advance. 
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Rate Increase Sought by 
Smithfield, Neb., Company 

The Smithfield (Neb.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has applied to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for author- 
ity to adjust rates. It asks authority 


to increase rural rates from 75 cents a 
month to $1.50, residence rates from 
$1.00 to $1.50, and business rates from 
$1.25 to $2.00. 


The company 


represents that the 








@ NO MOVING PARTS 


@ NO ROUTINE 
MAINTENANCE 


@ NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
@ NOTHING TO ADJUST 


@ THOROUGHLY SERVICE 
TESTED 


@ WILL DELIVER YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


@ LOW INITIAL COST 


SUB-CYCLE is built for heavy duty and a life-time of 
service. It is made in several models for loads from small 


P.B.X. to large Central office. 
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LORAIN OHIO 
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@ SAVES MAINTENANCE 
costs 


@ SAVES OPERATING COSTS 
@ QUIET IN OPERATION 

@ PROVIDES AMPLE POWER 
@ FOOL PROOF 


IDEAL AUTO- 
MATIC CONSTANT VOLTAGE BATTERY 
CHARGER WITH NO MOVING PARTS. 


TOPS? 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


present rates are unremunerative in 
the face of advanced costs. 
has been set for Jan. 7. 
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Lincoln T&T Re-Opens 
Exchange at Otoe, Neb. 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been authorized by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
re-establish its exchange at Otoe, to 
provide dial service and to establish 
rates therefor. With the permission of 
the commission the exchange was dis- 
continued in August, 1939 and the sub- 
scribers were transferred to the Dunbar 
exchange. The discontinuance was 
granted because the number of sub- 
secribers had decreased to the point 
where operation was uneconomical. 


Hearing 


The company told the commission 
that the number of subscribers in the 
town and surrounding territory now 
had increased to the extent that it de- 
sired to re-establish service. There 
now are 25 residence and eight business 
subscribers in the town and 36 in rural 
areas. 


In support of its request the com- 
pany presented a petition signed by 75 
of the subscribers requesting re-estab- 
lishment of the exchange and agreeing 
to subscribe for such service at the 
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following rates: Individual business, 
$3.00 net per month; one-party resi- 
dence. $2.00; two-party residence and 
rura! $1.75. These rates are identical 


with those in effect for actually oper- | 


ated exchange service prior to discon- 
tinuance. 
The subscribers concerned who are 


now in the Dunbar exchange receive | 


added service to Nebraska City and, 
under the supervision of the order, the 
Otoe subscribers will receive added 
service both to Dunbar and Nebraska 
City 
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Rates Go Up at Odin, 
Sandoval, Cambridge, Ill. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Odin (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. at Odin and 
Sandoval, and the Citizens Mutual 
Telephone Co., Cambridge, to advance 
their telephone rates, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1946, as follows: 


Odin and Sandoval 
Net Monthly Rate 


Class of Service Present Proposed 
Individual line, 

TS re eer rr ee — $3.00 
Two party, business.... — 2.75 
Multi-party, business. .$2.50 none 
Individual line, 

OE RO Te - 2.00 
Two-party, residence... — 1.75 
Four-party, residence.. — 1.50 
Multi-party, residence.. 1.25 none 
Rural multi-party, 

rr 2.50 2.75 
tural multi-party, 

ID ivi eth w 164 00.4 1.25 1.75 


Switching service sta- 
tions (Odin exchange 


ED Gaia cnig wade oe = 30 50 
Additional charge for 

common battery serv- 

- ERS ee eee — 25 
Additional charge for 

rr ree 25 25 
Additional charge for 

err e = 25 


Optional common battery 

service, additional 

NN os Ac ale cw — 25 

Grounded magneto service will be 
furnished until metallic lines are avail- 
able, at 25 cents per month less than 
the rates quoted herein above. 


Cambridge 
Net Annual Rate 

Class of Service Present Proposed 
Business, individual 

ae sere $17.00 $27.00 
Business, extensions... 3.00 9.00 
Residence, individual 

Sa. ae 15.00 24.00 


Residence, party line.. 12.00 —- 
Residence, two-party 


Rte oe — 21.00 
Residence, four-party 

DD casuals catieaae's _- 18.00 

Residence, extensions.. 3.00 6.00 

Rural switching service 4.50 9.00 
Vv 


Okiahoma Company Sold 
A. B. Cooper has notified the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission that he 
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““DIVERTER ¢ POLE CHARGERS 
PROLONG BATTERY LIFE” 


Recently, we asked a few of the long-time users* of E.P. Diverter- 
Pole Motor-Generators, “What do you consider to be the effect of 
the ‘Diverter-Pole’ on Battery Life?” 
































USER ANSWER PINSTALLED 

A “It has prolonged the life of one battery 1932 
by at least five years.” 

B “If operated correctly, should give long 1931 
battery life.” 

C “Excellent—our present battery is 16 years 1929 
old and apparently in good condition.” 

D “We feel that the battery life is con- 1925 
siderably extended.” 

E “Our first control batteries lasted 14 1928 
years.” 

F “Good, if used as float charge.” 1926 

G “Greatly prolongs life.” 1928 











For the most reliable, maintenance-free and efficient source of 
direct current, specify Diverter-Pole Motor-Generators. 
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THE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CLARKSTONE ROAD CLEVELAND 12 OHIO 


1727 












BERNARD Heavy Duty 
linemen’s side Cutting Pliers 
meet the quality require- 
ments of utilities throughout 
the country. There are no 


finer linemen’s pliers. 


BERNARD 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 


50012 CHAPEL ST.* NEW HAVEN 9, CONN. 
“Quality Tools Since 1870” 
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| The firm’s annual 


has sold the Burbank (Okla.) Tele- 


phone Co. to L. A. Burling. 


Vv 


South Carolina Rate 
Hearing Set for Jan. 7 

South Carolina’s Public Service Com- 
mission has called a hearing for Jan. 7 
on proposed rate increases for the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (TELEPHONY, Nov. 23, page 28.) 

Increases asked in rates for South 
Carolina for exchange telephone serv- 
ice vary generally from 75 cents to 
$2.00 per month for private line busi- 
ness telephones and 25 cents per month 
for private line residence telephones, 


| with other classifications of exchange 


service, except rural, having generally 
the same increases. An increase of five 
cents per call for intrastate toll mes- 
sages also is sought. 

In a petition filed with the commis- 


| sion Nov. 6, Southern Bell said it now 


was furnishing more service in South 
Carolina than at any time in its history 


| and that expenses incurred had leaped 
| from $3,311,984 in 1940 to $8,404,272 
| in 1946 while the company’s earnings 
| had 


reached its lowest levels at any 
time during the last quarter century. 
earning rate was 
quoted at 1.29 per cent. 

It was pointed out that company- 
owned telephone stations in South 
Carolina have increased from 68,139 in 
1940 to 110,277 as of Sept. 30, 1946, 
an increase of 62 per cent. In this 
same period, it was noted, company in- 
vestment in the state increased to 
approximately $7,400,000, while net 
earnings dropped from $873,211 in 1940 
to $292,806. 

Vv 


New England T&T Asks Rate 
Boost in Three States 

Asserting that the action was neces- 
sary to offset higher operating costs, 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. disclosed Dec. 3 it would 
seek increased rates to go into effect 
Feb. 1, 1947, in Maine, Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

A new schedule filed with the Maine 
Public Utilities Commission called for 
rates which would increase the com- 
pany’s gross annual revenue in that 
state by about 13 per cent. The pro- 
posed increases ranged from 50 cents 
monthly for residence services to $1.62 

| for business services and five to 10 
cents for three-minute long distance 
calls originating and terminating in 
Maine. 

The company said that through Sept., 
1946, its revenues exceeded expenses in 
Maine by only a very thin margin. 

| Despite its handling by far the largest 
| volume of business ever experienced, 
| the company said the resulting increase 


in revenues had been offset by dispro- 
portionate increases in expenses. As 
compared with 1940, expenses increased 
by 77 per cent, it was reported. 

A loss from its operations in New 
Hampshire through Sept., 1946, was 
cited by the company in the schedule of 
new rates filed with the New Hamp- 
shire Public Service Commission. De- 
spite record volume of business, the 
company said the resulting increase in 
revenues in New Hampshire has been 
more than offset by increases in ex- 
penses. As compared with 1940, ex- 
penses in New Hampshire have in- 
creased 89 per cent, whereas revenues 
have increased by only 62 per cent, it 
was said. 

Typical of the increases sought in 
New Hampshire, the company said, are 
the following examples of the monthly 
cost of residence exchange service of a 
private telephone: Claremont, from 
$2.75 to $3.50; Dover, $3.00 to $3.50; 
Manchester, $3.25 to $4.00; Nashua, 
$3.00 to $4.00; Portsmouth, $3.00 to 
$4.00, and Laconia, $3.00 to $3.50. Toll 
rates would increase approximately five 
cents on the initial rate for many in- 
trastate calls, with a slight increase on 
the overtime rate on many distance 
calls, the company said. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 


November 18: Granted American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. permission 
to amend tariff to introduce overseas 
message toll telephone service from 
U. S. to Gt. Britain and territory of 
Papau, and to extend offering of pri- 
vate line short period telephone service 
from U. S. to Gt. Britain to include 
service between hours of 5 a.m. and 
5 p.m. 

November 21: Granted Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. author- 
ity to construct and operate voice fre- 
quency cable between New Orleans and 
La Place, La. Estimated cost, $800,000. 

November 21: Granted Southern 
California Telephone Co.’s application 
for construction permit for Experi- 
mental Class 2 portable radio station 
with two units, to establish microwave 
communication link between Los An- 
geles-Hollywood Area and Mt. Wilson, 
Calif. Authority to handle commercial 
traffic not granted. Frequencies 3970 
and 4170 MC assigned on temporary 
basis, conditionally; one-watt power. 

November 26: Granted Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania permission 
to establish regulations and schedules 
of charges for video transmission chan- 
nels furnished by wire, radio or com- 
bination thereof within operating ter- 
ritory of applicant in connection with 
television broadcasting. 

November 26: Granted American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. special per- 
mission to amend tariff to offer private 
line short period service from U. S. to 
Norway. 

November 29: Granted American 
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FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 


SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
















@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 
ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/> amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 

















ie Y mportant Book 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 


by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engimeers, Fellow, Americen 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials 
of this important subject involving many divisions which 
have been treated separately and occasionally in numerous 
reports and articles. It includes results of the author's 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the principles 
applying to Inductive Coordination. It is NOT a compila- 
tion of catalog data or undigested reports. It is a care- 
fully developed treatment and clarification of a subject 
which, though important, has received too little attention. 
Many diagrams inner $e: the practical application of the 
principles in a manner ¥éry readily followed. The variation 
in values of factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low-Frequency — 
XIV. Miscellaneous Method 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $1.75 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Telephone WABash 2435 











SYV7TRON 
Gasoline Hammer 
PAVING 

BREAKERS 


100°/, Self-Contained 








Busting concrete 
Digging shale, clay 
Driving ground rods 

Tamping backfill 

and a host of other jobs. 


Write for Bulletin 8-45 


SYNTRON CO. 


210 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. authoriza- 
tion to April 1, 1947, to enable radio- 
telephone stations at Lawrenceville and 
Ocean Gate, N. J., to communicate with 
Director General, Board of Telegraphs 
of Sweden, Stockholm. 


Arizona Corporation Commission 


January 16: Hearings concerning 
service improvements made by Navajo- 
Apache Telephone System, Inc., Hol- 
brook, as directed by the commission. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

December 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Grainfield (Kan.) Telephone 
Co. for authority to make rate changes 
at Grainfield, Gove and Park. 

December 10: Hearing on requests 
of Esbon (Kan.) Telephone Co. and 
Ionia (Kan.) Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to cease operating grounded 
free service line. 

December 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Riley (Kan.) Rural Telephone 
Co. for authority to change rates. 

December 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of R. R. Atchison, doing business 
as Lucas (Kan.) Telephone Co., for 
authority to make changes in rates. 

December 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Consolidated Telephone System 
for authority to make rate changes at 
Hurrton and Buhler and vicinity. 

December 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Trenton Stark, doing business 
as Belmont (Kan.) Telephone Ex- 
change, for permission to transfer 
franchise and cease operations, and of 
Elisha Howerton for certificate of con- 
venience and authority to transact 
business there. 

December 23: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Fairview (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to make rate changes. 

December 23: Hearing on request of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Jewell County for authority to make 
certain rate changes at Burr Oak. 

December 23: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Peoples Mutual Telephone Co. 
for authority to make rate changes at 
LaCygne. 

December 23: Hearing on applica- 
tion of American Telephone Co. for 
permission to install automatic dial 
service at Hamlin and Oswego and file 
new rate schedule on completion of 
same. 

December 30: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Webster (Kan.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make rate 
changes. 

January 6, 1947: Hearing on appli- 
cation of Agenda (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to make rate changes. 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 

December 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to increase 
rates in Kentucky towns. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

January 8: Hearing on application 
of Wynona (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. Continued 
from November 6. 

January 22: Hearing on application 
of Lookeba (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 

January 29: Hearing on application 
of citizens of Stroud for order requir- 
ing Oklahoma Telephone Co. to render 


adequate service there. Continued from 
November 6. 

January 29: Hearing on application 
of Ed Jackson et al for adequate 
service on rural line of Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. out of Purcell, 
Continued from November 6. 

February 12: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Oklahoma Automatic Telephone 
Co. for more time to complete con- 
struction to restore telephone service 
out of Clarita. Continued from No- 
vember 7. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

December 12: Hearing on ap)lica- 
tion of Axel F. Branstrom for author- 
ity to operate at Solon Springs, to 
construct facilities therefor and to es- 
tablish temporary rates. 

December 13: Hearing on complaint 
of city of Two Rivers vs. Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. concerning rates. 


Vv 


OPA Issues Revised Procedure 
For Rate Boost Application 

While it is probable there will be no 
further intervention by the OPA in 
telephone rate cases before state regu- 
latory bodies, a revised Procedural 
Regulation No. 11, providing that 
notice of application for rate increase 
be given to OPA, was issued Dec. 2 by 
that agency. 


All reference to the accounting data 
formerly required when submitting rate 
increase notices has been eliminated in 





FOR=SPEED In 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
speeds up installation. Plates are s0 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough. rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 





EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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the revised regulation. 


it a copy of the rate increase applica- 


tion filed with the regulatory commis- | 
sion, coupled with a statement that the | 


company consents to the timely inter- 
yention by the OPA in any resulting 


rate proceeding. This still must be done | 


30 days before the increases are to 
become effective. 
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S. R. Smith, Veteran Southern 
Bell Manager, to Retire 


Shields R. Smith, general manager 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for eastern Missouri and Arkansas 
since 1929, will retire January 1, after 
more than 40 years of telephone work, 
it was announced recently. His succes- 
sor will be named later. 





S. R. SMITH 


Mr. Smith, born in Otterville, Mo., | 
began telephone work for the Missouri | 


& Kansas Telephone Co. in 1906 as a 


district storekeeper at Sedalia, Mo. A | 
year later he was a telephone salesman | 


as well as an installer of rural lines. 
In 1908 he was made manager at Se- 


dalia and in 1910 he became a manager | 


there for the old Kinloch (Mo.) Tele- 
phone Co. Three years later he was 
division manager. 

After the Kinloch-Bell merger in 
1922, he was made district manager 
for Southwestern Bell at Sedalia. In 
1924 he was transferred to Kansas 
City as division commercial superin- 
tendent. He went to St. Louis in 1926 
as division commercial superintendent 
and was promoted to general manager 
in 1929, 

In 1941 he was appointed by Gover- 
nor Donnell to serve on the Missouri 
State Council of Defense. 
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All that any | 
utility company must do hereafter, so | 
far as the OPA is concerned, is to send | 





MURDOCK 
CONNECTING BLOCKS 





3-POST BLOCK 
Cover and Base 


Available NOW in 2, 3, and 4-Post Sizes 


MURDOCK Connecting Blocks feature an “interlocking” design that 
is a revolutionary departure from conventional types. The tongue and 
groove construction provides excellent alignment in multiple, low volt- 
age installations. Insulating partitions to prevent shorts. Base and 
cover, durable moulded in black or walnut. 


Write for Prices 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 





| to fit the pole. 


DESIRABLE CABLE PROTECTION 


LIVE 


CABLE 
GUARDS 











CONDUIT STRAPS 





Made from fiat steel, formed to 
support 2-inch of 3-inch con- 
duit, single or double. Curved 








Installed at poles or the side of a 
building where telephone cables 
run from an underground conduit 
to an overhead position, Oliver 
Cable Guards protect the cable 
from danger, and thus prevent 
service interruption. Made from 
heavy gauge steel, pressed to a U- 
shape. Openings 1-1/8 to 3-3/16 
inches, lengths 5 to 8 feet. 


OLAIAS 


‘Rom AND STEEL 


CORPORATION 


South Tenth and Muriel Sts Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 











Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


RA Ga THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
superior 





} alt ny MG 
ahle & chap or home. the 


pry Be yy tester with 
PA’ D SAFETY FEA- 


thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 














The Utilities Engineering 
Corporation of Washington, 
D. C., and Indianapolis, Indiana, 
represents telephone companies, 
contractors, and engineering 
companies in Washington, D. C. 


The Corporation has repre- 
sentatives who are in constant 
touch with all government de- 
partments in Washington, in- 
cluding War Assets Admin- 
istration. It can locate any 
communication equipment and 
material which has been de- 
}| clared surplus, together with 
the price, location, specifications 
and the date it can be purchased. 


The plan of the Corporation 
is to charge a small annual re- 
tainer fee which will depend on 
the number of telephones your 
company operates. We will fur- 
nish weekly bulletins and copies 
of all declarations of surplus 
equipment and material. 


If you are interested, advise 
us at 1010—20th Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C., and we will 
forward details of the plan. No 
obligation on your part. 














In a later issue we will outline 
the complete services offered by 
the Engineering Corporation. 


UTILITIES ENGINEERING 
co 


L. C. Griffitts, President 










| Nov. 30 
| 30), deprived the Independent tele- 
| phone industry of one of its most 


H. L. GARY, PROMINENT 
INDUSTRY LEADER, DIES 


HE passing away of Hunter L. 
Gary, chairman of Theodore Gary & 


| Co. and of Gary Services & Invest- 


ment Co. at his home in Reno, Nev., on 
(TELEPHONY, Dec. 7, page 


beloved and outstanding figures. His 


| death came as a shock not only to his 
| family, but also to his many friends in 
| telephone, banking and industrial cir- 


cles, who had known him as one of the 
most vigorous and influential leaders 
in the industry to which he had devoted 
a lifetime of service. 

Death came at the age of 62, and re- 
sulted from a heart attack following 
a major operation. The funeral took 
place from Oak Hill, the Theodore 
Gary home at Macon, Mo., on Dec. 3. 
Surviving Mr. Gary are his widow, 
Lazzetta B. Gary; his father, Theodore 
Gary of Macon; his son, Theodore S. 
Gary, Chicago; his daughter, Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Harrison of Honolulu; and his 
sister, Mrs. Mary G. Loomis, Kansas 
City. 

An account of Mr. Gary’s career 
would be very largely a story-of the 
growth and development of the Gary 
Group of telephone operating, manu- 
facturing and investment companies in 
the building of which he was closely 
associated with his father, Theodore 
Gary, founder of the group. There was 
no phase of the development of that 
group, from its modest beginnings in 
the operation and financing of tele- 
phone companies in Missouri and 
Kansas to its development into a world- 
wide network of manufacturing, oper- 
ating and sales companies, which has 
not felt the impress of Mr. Gary’s or- 
ganizing and financing genius. 

Mr. Gary was born in Macon, Mo., 
on May 27, 1884, and attended the 
public schools and the Blees Military 
Academy in that city. It was largely 
in his father’s office, during his school 
years, that he received his early busi- 
ness training, taking an active part in 
the Gary organization, learning to keep 
accounts, details of salesmanship and 
the operation and construction of tele- 
phone properties of the then small 
system. Growing with it, he thereby 
developed a first hand and practical 
knowledge of business activities and 
procedures. 

In 1907, with the formation by his 
father of the Theodore Gary Invest- 
ment Co., as the owner of fiscal agent 
of several operating companies in Mis- 


souri and Kansas, H. L. Gary became 
secretary and treasurer of the parent 
company, as well as officer and director 
of the various subsidiary companies. In 
1912, the headquarters of the company 
were moved to Kansas City; later, new 
properties were added, including the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Co., and 
other properties in Texas, Illinois and 
Kansas. With the organization thus 
enlarged, Mr. Gary assumed the finan- 
cial reins of the properties, and thus 
was brought into contact with many 
of the country’s leading bankers and 
financial men. In the meantime, he be- 
came increasingly active in state and 
national telephone association affairs, 
serving as a director of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion and for 18 months as chairman of 
its finance committee. 


In 1919, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to Theodore Gary & 
Co., and its scope expanded by the 
acquisition of manufacturing and sales 
companies in various parts of the 
world. To these expanded operations 
Mr. Gary brought the benefit of his 
enlarged experience, becoming success- 
sively treasurer, president and chair- 
man of Automatic Electric Co., the 
principal manufacturing unit. During 
the past 25 years, Mr. Gary had been 
increasingly active in the direction of 
Gary Group affairs, serving in various 
executive capacities with many of the 
operating, manufacturing and invest- 
ment companies of the group, and as 
chairman of Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. In recent years he had 
been active particularly in the financial 
and policy direction of the Canadian 
and Philippine companies of the Gary 
system. 

In the early years of the war, Mr. 
Gary went to Washington by special 
invitation and remained in close con- 
tact with governmental authorities, 
taking an active and constructive part 
in many important phases of the de- 
fense program, particularly in matters 
relating to the communication needs of 
the armed forces. As a result of his 
untiring efforts in this direction, Mr. 
Gary received in 1944 the Signal Corps 
Certificate of Appreciation as a tribute 
to his “cooperation and loyal service to 
the country and his aid to the 
Signal Corps in fulfilling its responsi- 
bilities of providing the Army with the 
world’s finest military communica- 
tions.” 


During this period, he gave unstint- 
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ingly of his time and energy, his suc- 
cess being due not only to his intimate 
knowledge of the telephone business, 
but also to the high esteem in which he 
personally was held throughout the 
communications field. 

In addition to his telephone interests, 
Mr. Gary was active in many other 
enterprises, being a director of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., 
and several corporations in Nevada. 
He also found time, in an especially 
busy career, to become interested in 
civic, religious and fraternal work, and 
held memberships in important clubs 
in Chicago, New York and Kansas 
City. 

That Mr. Gary was able to rise to 
great heights in the esteem of his 
business associates was due not alone 
to his ability as executive and organ- 
izer, but also to his personal attributes 
of warm friendliness and cooperation. 
The human side of business life ap- 
pealed to him most, and he universally 
was regarded as a singularly attractive 
and beloved personality. 

In all of his dealings with others, he 
had the faculty of making each of them 
feel that, no matter the nature of his 
position, his efforts were important to 
the success of whatever venture was 
under discussion. As those who had 
the privilege of personal contact with 
him are quick to testify, nothing 
brought him greater satisfaction and 
pleasure than to be able to recognize 
the contributions of others who worked 
with him in his long and arduous busi- 
ness career. 


- = 
Re-Elected to Safety Council 


L. D. Styron, plant superintendent 
of the Durham (N. C.) Telephone Co., 
was re-elected secretary of the Mid- 
State Safety Council at a meeting at 
Durham on November 26. Because of 
the war, the council had been inactive 
since March, 1942. 


Vv 
Begins $500,000 Expansion 


The Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co. has begun a $500,000 ex- 
pansion in the Tri-Cities area of Goose 
Creek, Pelly and Baytown, Tex., under 
supervision of W. H. Hunt, district 
manager at Goose Creek. More than 
12 miles of new cable will be installed. 


Vv 


Nebraska Company Incorporates 

The Hillside Telephone Co. of Da- 
kota City, Neb., which will provide dial 
Service for rural subscribers, recently 
was incorporated. Officers are: Albert 
Beermann, president; F. A. Bartels, 
vice president, and Roy Bartels, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Braces and Bit Ex- 
tensions are old telephone company 
friends. Maintenance and installation 
men know from years of using them 
the sturdy stuff they’re made of, the 
fine way they’re made and how much 
these tools ease up a job. 

The No. 2101 Brace was made with an 
installer time ticket in mind. It has 
the famous “Yankee” Ratchet that’s 
easy, positive and quiet. The shifter 
will not move when you're drilling. 
Whether your bits have round, square 
or taper shanks, the quick-centering, 
ball-bearing chuck holds them accu- 
rately, firmly . . 













Write for free “Yankee” Tool Book 


handle your limited essential re- 


quirements now. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 


225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., 


Cleveland 





Telephone 


men know : 


“YANKEE” 


RATCHET BRACES and BIT EXTENSIONS 


. up to 4” diameter. 


If you have a tough assignment 
for DROP WIRE—TRY ACORN 


Increased facilities enables us to 













You bore true and fast because the 
patented sweep handle cancels out ex- 
cessive play or binding. Practically 
unbreakable hard rubber handles. 

The No. 2150 Bit Extension holds 
square shanks firmly in an inner socket. 
Chuck is constructed to accommodate 
all types of square shanks securely and 
without jamming. Taper end of shank 
is accurately machined. Bit cannot 
loosen while extension is in use. Made 
to follow !14,” bit or larger. 












NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Division of The Stanley Works 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
IN TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING 


A large and long-established man- 
ufacturer of telephone equipment 
has open a number of attractive 
positions for telephone engineers, 
including central office equipment 
men, circuit designers, traffic engi- 


neers, and others. 


Preference will be given to men 
having experience with automatic 
or manual systems, in either manu- 
facturing or operating organiza- 
tions, and to telephone engineers 
with Signal Corps training or expe- 
rience. Technical graduates in 
communications work may also 
qualify for our training program 


leading to engineering positions. 


Here is your chance to become 
associated with a live and progres- 
sive organization and to advance 
through participation in a rapidly 


expanding activity. 


WRITE giving full details 


as to age, education, specialized 
training, experience, salary ex- 
pected, etc., to Box 2370, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


* 
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How Can Rural 
Needs Be Met? 


(Concluded from page 19) 





an offset to the overage involved in 
serving other customers beyond the 
free extension limit. The application 
of the area plan is a recognition of the 
true community of interest which exists 
among neighboring farmers. By col- 
lective action, it is possible to bring 
service to certain farmers who, if con- 
sidered by themselves alone, could be 
served only by payment of construction 
charges. 

Another step forward is the increas- 
ing use of long span construction. With 
high strength steel wire, the length of 
span can be increased from 150 ft. to 
350 and 400 ft., thereby reducing the 
average number of poles per mile from 
30 to about 17. The saving in the cost 
of the poles and the labor of setting 
them should be substantial when com- 
pared to the cost of a conventional 
mile of pole line. The use of high 
strength steel wire also makes possible 
more frequent use of joint pole ar- 
rangements with electric utilities and 
cooperatives. Long span construction 
by electric companies in rural areas is 
standard. Without proper wire, tele- 
phone companies have been unable to 
utilize electric poles for joint use. Such 
utilization will provide considerable 
savings in construction costs and also, 
because of the high degree of rural 
electrification, will make available part 
of their facilities to extend telephone 
service into areas which otherwise it 
would not be economically feasible to 
serve. Advance planning for joint use 
of facilities will make it possible for 
farmers to secure both electric and tele- 
phone service in some cases where they 
might consider that the cost of securing 
either service alone would be prohibi- 
tive. 

There has been some limited develop- 
ment in Wisconsin of the use of small 
automatic switching units in rural 
areas. Where conditions are favorable, 
such units serve in effect as concentrat- 
ing points, thus relieving the telephone 
company of added circuit mileage to 
switchboards located in urban com- 
munities. They also make it possible 
for the members of the rural com- 
munity to intercommunicate among 
themselves without such messages go- 
ing to a central office, thereby relieving 
the traffic problem in the central office. 

While most improvements in service 
do not result in reduced costs to the 
rural subscribers, they do make the 
service more valuable and desirable. If 


kept within reason, the quality of the 
service can be such as to form an added 
inducement to take service. Under cery- 
tain conditions, low cost rural service 
can be furnished where the number of 
subscribers per line is limited to eight 
or 10; common battery service is pro- 
vided instead of magneto service; and 
some form of selective ringing is 
adopted. The improvement of rural 
service to a degree above norma! stand- 
ards definitely is a vehicle for meeting 
rural telephone needs, but it is one 
that can be troublesome if the stand- 
ards are such as to require rates which 
are higher than the subscriber wil! pay 
under normal economic conditions 

In summary: Rural telephone devel- 
opment varies directly with the rise and 
fall in farm purchasing power—a very 
reliable barometer. 

The creation of new agencies and 
facilities like RTA does not appear 
warranted. Such subsidies neither are 
required nor desired. 

Most rural needs can be met by de- 
velopment and extension of existing fa- 
cilities. 

Liquidation or consolidation of some 
companies, and refinancing of others, 
is a “must.” 

A broad program, under forceful! and 
fair state commission control, will meet 
rural needs without impairing existing 
values and equities. 

The burden of prompt action is on 
all companies, especially the large and 
well-financed telephone utilities. 

The application of modern techniques 
in the fields of science and construction, 
plus sincerity and progressiveness by 
telephone management, will extend new 
facilities to all who are not geographi- 
cally isolated, and who are able to pay 
reasonable rates for adequate service. 


vv 


Texas Association to Hold 
42nd Annual Meeting 

The Texas Telephone Association will 
hold its 42nd annual meeting March 
11, 12 and 13, 1947, at the Plaza Hotel, 
San Antonio, according to an an- 
nouncement by Executive Secretary 
J. B. Haley. 

Chartered pullmans will take conven- 
tioneers on a post convention trip to 
the old city of Monterrey, Mexico, on 
March 13 and will Sunday 
night, March 16. 

Vv 


Lincoln T&T Offers Service 
Pins for 10 Years and Over 
Officers of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. are holding 4 
series of meetings at various central 
points in its territory marking the be- 
ginning of a custom, says General 
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Manazer John H. Agee, whereby em- 
ploye with 10 or more years of service 
will receive service pins. 

Five hundred and twenty of the com- 
pany’s 1,350 employes have acquired 
service records of 10 or more years, he 
said. Of these, 20 have been with the 
company for 40 or more years, 36 have 
records of 35 years or more and 241 
have credits of 25 years or more. The 
pins are designed in multiple of five 


years, and have jeweled settings for 

the higher service men and women. 
VV 

OBITUARIES 


ALLAN M. CARTTER, 62, Westfield, 
N. J., southern Manhattan division 
traffic superintendent for the New York 
(N. Y.) Telephone Co., prior to his 
retirement in June, 1945, died at Car- 
mel, Calif., Nov. 30. 

Mr. Cartter joined the New York 
Telephone Co. as a service inspector in 
New York City in 1910, later that year 
transferring to Syracuse. From 1917 to 
1920 he was associated with the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. and was its 
division traffic superintendent in De- 
troit. Rejoining the New York com- 
pany in 1920, he held successively traf- 
fic posts of supervisor of training, 
service superintendent for Manhattan 
and then division traffic superintendent. 
He is survived by his widow and three 
children. 

eee 


THEODORE G. MILLER, 66, a former 
vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and a leading 
figure in the development of world-wide 
telephone communications, died Nov. 
28 at the Santa Rosa Hospital in San 
Antonio, Tex., according to word re- 
ceived recently. 

Mr. Miller joined the AT&T in 1904 
as a special agent in the general super- 
intendent’s office in New York. In 1915 
as an “outside man” on the extension 
of the transcontinental telephone line 
to San Francisco, he played an impor- 
tant part in bringing the job to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, tackling personally 
many of the difficult natural problems 
involved. 

In 1920 Mr. Miller returned to New 
York as general plant manager of long 
lines. The next year he had charge of 
the laying of the telephone cable to 
Cuba. Six years later he established 
telephone service between the United 
States and England over a _ radio- 
telephone circuit from New York to 
London. 


Mr. Miller, who became the depart- 
ment’s general manager in 1924, was 
made divisional plant superintendent 
in Chicago in 1930 and promoted to 
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HEN replacement items 

are urgently needed, the 
first thing to do is to call Gray- 
bar. We've had many years’ 
experience in helping to meet 
telephone emergencies of all 
kinds. We maintain stocks of 
essential telephone supplies at 
many warehouses, strategically 
located throughout the nation. 
Graybar Telephone Specialists 
are always on call to help 
speed supplies to wherever 
you need them — day or night 
— in sunshine or blizzard. 
As you know, there’s a short- 
age of many supplies these 
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| Graybar can speed your come-back 


days. But often we can suggest 
satisfactory alternates — and, 
should the emergency isolate 
any Graybar warehouse, 
another stands ready to supply 
what's needed. 

The same resources that enable 
Graybar to render outstanding 
emergency service are avail- 
able to you always. As more 
and more supplies become 
available, you'll discover more 
and more that the easiest, 
fastest way to obtain them is 
via Graybar. Graybar Electric 
Company, Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


4704 





IN OVER 90 PRINCIPAL CITIES 









vice president in charge of long lines. 
On April 26, 1935, once more in the 
New York office, he spoke to Walter S. 
Gifford, the company’s president, in an 
adjoining room over a combination of 
wire and radio-telephone channels that 
circled the earth by way of London, 
Java and San Francisco. 

In 1940, Mr. Miller retired at his 
own request because of ill health. 

Surviving are a brother and two 
sisters. 

eee 

MYRON FRENCH, 56, former manager 
of the Utica, Neb., exchange of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


died Nov. 15 at Burlington, Iowa. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters 
and a son. 


ELMER MARSHALL, 81, secretary of 
the Yeddo (Ind.) Telephone Co. for 40 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 





years, died Nov. 23 at his home near 
Veedersburg, Ind. 


He leaves his widow, one son, six 


daughters and one sister. 
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U. S. Experts in Tokyo Study 
Communications Problems 


Senator McFarland of Arizona and 


a party of Army and Navy communica- 
tions experts arrived in Tokyo, Japan, 
November 23 for a week’s study of 
communications problems. 


The senator is chairman of the Sen- 


ate subcommittee for international and 
government communications legislation. 





FEET PER OHM CALCULATOR 


and its companion 


EQUIVALENT LENGTH CONVERSION CALCU- 
LATOR. Cuts testing time to less than half. 
Instantaneous. No tables needed. $1.00 each 
or both for $1.50. H. F. Johnson, 527 Paris 
Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

















Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
* 7 

Northern White and Western Red 

Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


AL 


DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG. 
poe] 5 i+lemme). ite) 








POLES 


INSPECTION SERVICE 
For poles, crossarms, and other timber 

ucts. Preservative treatments of os 

products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 














B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
ag Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 





WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 














Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 


——j TELEPHONE —— 





aa DIRECTORY joe 





International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
ed Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Wood Products Co., American Bank 
Bidg., Portland, Ore.—Creosoted Douglas 
Fir, Larch, and Lodgepole Pine Poles. 
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ADVERTISING 


L.M. BERRY & CO. 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 











THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 
INVESTIGATIONS © VALUATIONS 


REPORTS 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW York 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mae. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, -¥. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, ti. 


N.Y.C, 


— 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 














FILMGEAE _ 
Conference eRec 


Nr Coen 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation * Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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